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A Journey 
of rich memories 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


via the 
lazy South Seas at time saving speed 
London — Sydney 28 days 
London—Auckland 25 days 











Across the lazy South Seas among the romantic 
islands of the Pacific in a super luxury liner. This 
is the outstanding feature of a journey of rich 
memories, which is at the same time the quickest 
route to Australia and New Zealand. 

First comes the speedy crossing of the Atlantic ; 
then a swift journey through the heart of America 
(a visit to the Chicago World’s Fair would make a 
pleasant interlude) to San Francisco or Los Angeles; 
thence in one of the magnificent new Maison liners, 


Stop-over privileges at any point. 













Special facilities for around tl 














MARIPOSA, MONTEREY or LURLINE. across 
the South Seas to HONOLULU, SAMOA and 
the FIJIAN ISLANDS, and reluctantly to your 
journeys end. 
The General European Agents of the Matson Line 
PICKFORDS TR WEL SE -RVICE, 205, High Holborn. 


W.C.1. (100 Branches) Tel. Holborn 7091, Thomas Cook & 
Son, Dean & Dawson. Ltd, or any accredited travel agent 
will give you full partic ulars of the general convenience of 
this journey and of the low fares whic h obtain. Write for 


an illustrated booklet * K.’ 


ngeable with all 


he world travel Tickets intercha principal lines 
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The appeal of the children 


need not be uttered in words! Slum boys and girls 
in dreary, unhealthy surroundings appeal by the very 
urgency of their need. 

Will you help us to 
give them a day by 
the sea or in the 
country? {1 pays 
for ten. 2/- pays 
for one. 16,000 
will have this ex- 
cursion this summer. 


600 invalid children 
are being sent to a 
Holiday Home for a 


fortnight..at a cost 
of 30/- each. 
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Wall it bite: 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH, & 
the LITTLE 'UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response. 


“ THE EAST END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine 

















Spectator’s Gallery 


ESSAYS 
SKETCHES 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 
from The Spectator 


edited by Peter Fleming & Derek Verschoyle 
‘Mr. Peter Fleming and Mr. Derek 


Verschoyle have brought together a whole 
Widdicombe Fair of the best modern writers. 
One of the most delightful is Mr. EF. M. 
Forster, he writes beautifully about [owes 
Dickinson. Of him and his friends he says : 
‘While they were with him, they were 
happy and amused. When they left him, 
they found he had extended their sympathies 
and exercised their intelligence, so that the 
earth and the universe became larger places.” 
The same tribute might be paid to such light- 
hearted literature as appears in Spectator’s 
Gallery.’ Rosert Lynp 


412 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 




















Musings of a Mineral Water 


Manufacturer. 


No. 184. 
BLOCKADE 


Many who condemned England’s exereising of 
Naval Blockade during the War now recommend an 
How 


is the latter to be enforeed, exeept by using naval 


economic blockade of recaleitrant nations. 


vessels to prevent the smuggling that would surely 
go on while the offending nation was being brought 
to book ? 


he devised than the old-fashioned blockade, where 


No more humane form of warfare could 


an isolated nation could always give in’ when 
privation was getting unbearable without having 
their cities made into rubbish heaps, their men 
blown to pieces, and their women and children in 
nightly fear of aeroplane bombs. And why this 
pether about naval blockade when every country 
IMposes on itself a commercial blockade in the form 
of tariffs at the instance of vested interests and 
muddle-headed politicians 2 Thirty vears ago two 
then flourishing countries, with almost) incredible 
engineering skill, pierced a tunnel through one of 
the world’s most formidable ranges of mountains to 
make (we presume) intercommunication easier. 
Then with a wisdom certainly not of this world, the 
politicians in beth countries proceeded to increase 
tariffs against each other till in the vear of grace 
1932 it was necessary to close the line for want of 
traflic. Had an earthquake choked the tunnel for 
six months the newspapers of the world would have 
headlined a disaster and Governments have cabled 
their respectful sympathy. What are we to say of 
politicians who bring about an earthquake, or its 
equivalent, except that they who use the tariff are 
apt to perish by the tariff. 

If we are to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
house the wanderer, we must raise the present world 
blockade. 


selves) in authority over us must allow us to earn 


Those who are set (or have set them- 
our living. And earning cur living is swopping what 
we can do or make for what our neighbour ean do 
or make. The read to presperity is so very plain 
that we have missed the way? Or is Aristotle right 
that mankind would rather live in a disorderly than 
an orderly manner? That he will bite his nose to 
spite his face? That he will wound himself if he 


can thereby injure others ? 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


UMOURS of the imminent demise of the World 
Economic Conference have been foolishly pre- 
mature. But the difficulty about stabilization, in view 
of America’s refusal to stabilize, is serious, in spite of 
American assurances that if only the world as a whole 
would imitate the United States the problems before the 
Conference would be solved. The most serious immediate 
threat to the life of the Conference came from France, 
but M. Bonnet, while maintaining his unrelenting insis- 
tence upon monetary stabilization as the pre-condition of 
progress declared his confidence in ultimate success. It 
is true that nothing great is likely to come from the 
Vonferenee unless and until the stabilization issue is 
settled, but meanwhile the delegates have been working 
hard at other problems. Chief among them has been that 
of indebtedness. A demand by Hungary, backed up by 
other debtor countries, for the creation of machinery for 
the adjustment of international debts by agreement 
between debtors and creditors, has drawn forth a number 
of most interesting speeches, but got only a tepid welcome 
from Mr: Chamberlain, who wants no more than the 
ercation elsewhere of bodies analogous to our Council of 
lorcign Bondholders. 
* - * * 


The Problem of Debis. 

The view that the debt problem was subsidiary to that 
of raising prices was forcibly expressed by Sir Henry 
Strakoseh, who refused to contemplate a scaling down of 
debts, which would destroy and not recreate credit. M. 
Bonnet likewise insisted that there could be no solution 
of the problem of indebtedness at the expense of credit. 
But it was not only the debtor countries who pleaded 
that a rise of prices on such a scale as may be hoped 
for would be inadequate by itself to enable debtors to 
mect their obligations. Mr. Couzens expresse? the view 
of the United States that the burden of debt must be 


simultaneously lightened, mentioning that his Government 
had sect up agencies to bring about the composition 
of private internal debts; similar measures have, of 
course, been taken in other countries, notably certain 
Dominions, and they have exposed two critical problems, 
first the need for associating a reduction in the capital 
debt with that in the current charges, and secondly the 
importance of retaining the individual responsibility of 
the debtors. These and similar problems of principle 
will have to be faced by the Conference alongside those of 
machinery for the composition of debts. Meanwhile, 
the other line of attack, the raising of prices, remains 
open for advance. Technical committees have gone some 
way in the past week towards filling out with practical 
detail the various proposals for monetary measures to 
raise prices, including the economy of gold. If stabiliza- 
tion is eventually achieved, it will be on a new and 
very much improved gold standard. 

* * « * 


Conservatives and India 

The Central Council of the National Union of Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations, by rejecting on 
Wednesday a motion which virtually amounted to a 
resolution of censure on the Government, and on the 
Conservative leaders in particular, for its policy regarding 
India, and deciding by a majority of well over two to 
one (838 votes to 356) to suspend judgement till the 
Select Committee has reported on the White Paper pro- 
posals, vindicated Mr. Baldwin and pronounced de- 
cisively against Mr. Churchill. That is a distinctly satis- 
factory result as far as it goes. It may be argued with 
some justice that the minority was considerable and 
that the non-committal character of the resolution 
adopted allowed many delegates to vote for it who largely 
share Mr. Churchill’s misgivings. That, no doubt, is 
truc; but in fact the resolve to wait for the Select 
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Committee’s findings is entirely wise. If the Committee 
declares, as there is every reason to suppose it will, for 
the White Paper scheme, with modifications of form 
rather than of substance, the opposition will be greatly 
weakened and waverers will swing definitely towards the 
xovernment. Even before then the able exposition 
of the case for the reforms to which such bodies as the 
new Union of Britain and India are devoting themselves 
should have done a good deal to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s position. With the Viceroy and his Council, the 
Provincial Governors, the Chambers of Commerce in 
India and the European Association behind them 
Ministers have a shattering answer to critics who accuse 
them of betraying British interests. 
x * * * 


Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 


At the Indian end the decision to summon the Indian 
National Congress for July 14th (a date not without 
significant associations) is a fact of obvious importance. 
When Congress meets the question of the future of civil 
disobedience will have to be faced in earnest. Support 
for the movement is obviously weakening and the moder- 
ates could probably bring the whole thing to an end if 
any way could be found of doing that without giving the 
decision the aspect of complete surrender. Nothing 
more desirable could be imagined, and if the Government 
gets the reality—the end of the civil disobedience cam- 
paign—it can well afford to facilitate the essential 
face-saving process on the part of the Congress leaders. 
The atmosphere in India is steadily improving, and the 
improvement can still be stimulated considerably. The 
moment is clearly ripe for the release of the comparatively 
few remaining political prisoners, most of whose sen- 
tences are near expiring in any case. The prospect of 
an interview between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi is now 
being openly discussed. It would be all to the good if 
they met—before the Congress session opens—and the 
conversation ought to be both without prejudice and 
without preliminary conditions on either side. If Sir 
John Simon can meet M. Litvinoff, Lord Willingdon can 
most properly mect Mr. Gandhi. 


* * * * 


Adjourning Disarmament 

The decision to adjourn the Disarmament Conference 
till October is an extremely regrettable necessity—if 
necessity it is. On that point Mr. Henderson’s very 
definite convictions must be treated with respect. There 
are obvious reasons, none the less, for viewing the decision 
with misgiving. It is quite true that the conversations 
which it had been hoped would take place in the last few 
weeks have not materialized, and Mr. Henderson is 
entitled to complain (though he has not, in fact, com- 
plained) that singularly little effort was made in any 
quarter to make his task easier during the gathering of 
statesman in London for the economic discussions. But 
if the Conference is actually sitting there is some obliga- 
tion on the Governments to reach conclusions on the 
various questions in dispute. If it is not, the prospect of 
bringing them to the point will rest largely on Mr. Hender- 
son’s personal endeavours. The adjournment, moreover, 
gives Germany an admirable opportunity, of which in her 
present temper she is likely to be ready to take full advan- 
tage, to protest that this is one more proof that the other 
nations have no serious intention of fulfilling their pledge 
to reduce armaments in consonance with her. It is only 
left to hope that when the Conference does reassemble in 
the autumn the situation will not have changed materially 
for the worse, and in particular that a less tractable 
Government will not be in office in France, 


——=—=—= 


Talking to Russia 





The opening of conversations between Sir John Simoy 
and M. Litvinoff is satisfactory so far as it goes. Hoy 
far it has gone and will yet go is not yet clear. There js 
some suggestion that the Cabinet is demanding the 
unconditional release of the Moscow prisoners befor 
it takes any action regarding the embargo. That, j 
may be hoped, is not the case, for no serious negotiations 
could be begun on such a basis. Obviously the whok 
question of prisoners, embargo and counter-embanrgo 
hangs together, and it should be perfectly simple to find g 
formula of agreement which will clear those particula 
obstacles to a new trade agreement out of the way. The 
Russians are often unreasonable enough in their diplomacy 
as well as in their executive actions, but that provide 
more ground, not less, for a common-sense attitude on 
the part of our own Government. Even if Mr. Baldwin's 
claim that we have gained more than we have lost by the 
embargo were true within the narrow limits of trade 
relations today, it is folly to close our eyes to the fact 
that Russia is one of the great potential markets of the 
world. There is no reason why trade possibilities ther 
should be gratuitously presented to other competitive 


nations at the expense of our own manufacturers. 
* * * * 


Herr Hugenberg’s Exit 

The elimination of Herr Hugenberg had been inevitable 
from the first. Whatever may be said of Herr Hitle 
and the advisers who frame his plans, there can be nothing 
but admiration for the unfaltering strategy whereby 
the present Chancellor first of all systematically under. 
mined the position of all personal opponents—Briining, 
von Schleicher, von Papen—and then having gained 
ollice himself proceeded no less methodically to suppress 
all opposition bodies—Communists, Socialists, Bavarian 
People’s Party, and now the Nationalists—one by one, 
The Nationalists were the last unit to survive, except the 
Centre, and they were always doomed. It is true they are 
* absorbed,” not suppressed, but the union between 
National Socialists who are very definitely Socialist 
and the representatives of big business and the big estates 
ean never be peculiarly harmonious. The other picce of 
news from Berlin—the alleged raid by unknown aeroplanes 
which no one outside official circles descried, and which 
dropped sheaves of leaflets which none but official 
eyes have seen,—must be subjected to that same suspense 
of judgement as the still unsolved mystery of the firing 
of the Reichstag. But it is clear that on the strength 
of it Germany means to press for police aeroplanes if 
not for actual military machines. 

x * * * 

America’s Rising Prices 

With wheat futures passing the dollar mark in Chicago 
(against 38 cents last December), cotton soaring on 4 
rather less spectacular scale, employment in the United 
States estimate to have risen by a million and a half 
workers since March of last year, and steel production at 
the highest figure since 1931, it is not astonishing that 
Americans should ask themselves where it is all going to 
end. The question, of course, is whether President 
Roosevelt is doing what he wanted to do, or whether the 
tendency he has started is running away with him. 
Prices have risen rapidly, and in the case of wheat at any 
rate they have risen quite enough. What tle causes 
are is a little obscure. The prospect of a crop reduced 
by drought is one of them; the prospect of an artificial 
reduction is another. That applies to a less degree to 
cotton. Actual financial manipulation is responsible for 
little, for there has been very little of it so far. But 
inflation is in the air and dealers are ,buying in the hope 
of further rises. There may easily enough be a reaction 
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from that. At the same time a 40-, or even a 32-hour 
week, with a fixed minimum wage, throughout the Union 
js being seriously proposed. All this means increased 
eosts of production, which is leading already to demands 
for more tariff protection for home markets and will soon 
Jead to demands for more dollar depreciation to equalize 
competition in the foreign markets. The situation so far 
js hopeful, but it may easily become dangerous. 
* * * * 
Trouble in the Balkans 
No Bulgarian Government has found it possible, or has 
yery strenuously attempted, to suppress ‘the Macedonian 
revolutionaries, who are powerful in the southern pro- 
vinces and have sympathizers throughout the country. 
But when two rival groups turn their gunmen on to shoot 
at one another and throw bombs in the streets of Sofia 
public opinion ‘demands action. Hence the Bill passed 
rapidly by thd Sobranye punishing political murder, 
attempted murder and complicity with death; the 
proclamation of martial law in the capital; and the 
house-to-house search for arms and the round-up of some 
fifty terrorists. This may put a stop to the violent 
pursuit of the vendetta within the town of Sofia, but it 
will not, by itself, have much effect on the leaders of the 
bands in the mountain areas and on the frontier. These 
organizations in Bulgarian Macedonia have never ceased 
to exist since the time when the country was under the 
Turks, and national sympathy with the grievances of 
Bulgarian Macedonians in Jugoslavia is the power 
behind them which makes their suppression difficult or 
impossible. Unfortunately for Bulgaria it is the nature 
of armed organizations to use their arms. When these 
groups are not allowed to fight the Serbs they are apt to 
fight one another. 
* * * * 
Village Slums 
It is not sufficiently realized that the problem of slum 
dwellings is one that is by no means confined to the towns. 
Distressing slums are to be found in hundreds of villages, 
and cottages that ought long ago to have been condemned 
as unlit for habitation are scattered over the countryside. 
Overcrowding, bad sanitation, and leaky walls and roofs 
still disgrace the rural districts. Sir E. Hilton Young 
did well to seize the opportunity afforded by a meeting 
of the Rural Districts Councils Association to remind 
delegates of the duty of the Councils to tackle this ques- 
tion. Finance has been the most obvious difficulty in the 
way up to now, but that should be eased by the subsidy 
Which is payable for a house constructed to replace a 
demolished slum dwelling. Today sheer apathy is the 
worst enemy in country districts. There, a “ five-year 
programme ” should be out of the question. With public 
spirit and a determined plan of action the more out- 
ragcous examples of insanitary dwellings in rural areas 
could be demolished or re-conditioned within a year, 
* * * * 
The Services of the Workless 
The voluntary labour of the unemployed, which has 
transformed a Welsh mining village, could not be used 
to better purpose than in building open-air nurseries 
for slum children. When Lady Astor opened the first 
of these at Middlesbrough last week she was able-to say 
that seven similar schemes were in progress on Tyneside 
and in South Wales. The little children of the very 
poor will benefit by the nurseries, and the uncmployed 
men who are building them will have seme relief from 
the mental and moral torture of enforeed idleness. 
The National Council of Social Service and the Pilgrim 
Trust supply the materials, and voluntary contributions 
provide for the upkeep. There should be many other 
districts, besides South Wales and Tyneside, that can 


find such useful work for the unemployed to do. Guild- 
ford’s new open-air bath is another example of the 
public amenities which workless men can _ provide, 
when they are suitably encouraged and assisted. Imagi- 
nation and leadership are needed in every district; the 
money required will rarely be lacking. 
* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Political 
interest during the week has been centred outside the 
House of Commons. Inside it two contentious measures 
have been completed. The first—an Unemployment 
Insurance Bill which marks the inability of the Govern- 
ment to make up its mind how unemployment insurance 
and poor relief should be further reformed and related— 
owed its immunity to criticism chiefly to the tortuous 
inconsistencies of the Opposition, who are now attacking 
even such of the principles of insurance as they once 
supported. Mr. R. S. Hudson, however, deserves credit 
for closing the Third Reading debate with some en- 
couraging figures effectively presented. The real trouble, 
of course, centres upon who is to be responsible for 
distributing relief provided by the taxpayers. Local 
Authorities do not like doing it, and the socialistically 
inclined run foul of the Ministry of Labour. The Central 
Government does not like it because relief has always 
been a local matter, and the prospect of Ministerial 
responsibility for decisions in individual cases is not 
welcomed, 

* * * * 

The second contentious measure was the 
Metropolitan Police Bill. This measure owed its smooth 
passage to the general conviction that something is 
wrong in some places with the Police. The piloting of the 
Bill, however. needed courage and Sir John Gilmour 
was not found wanting. He is rather inarticulate for a 
politician of the front rank, but has won great respect 
in the House and is a popular Minister. His fellow-Scot, 
Major Elliot, who is the reverse of inarticulate but 
equally popular, had a field-day on fish last Tuesday. 
His familiar policy of restricting supplies in order to 
better wholesale prices ran on this occasion in double- 
harness with the scientific object of preventing over- 
fishing of the North Sea and the landing of poor quality 
fish from there or anywhere else. He pleased the House 
by enlivening his speech with a psycho-analysis of the 
sole and of the plaice, from which it appeared that the 
sole is a perfect Jack Sheppard at escaping, whereas 
the plaice is at best a fatalistic weakling. Major Elliot's 
real triumph was outside the House in securing the 
assent of the British fishing industry to the enforcement 
of larger-meshed nets and the assent of the foreign- 
fishing countries to a measure of restriction of their land- 


passed 


ings here. 
* * * * 

The repercussions in the House to outside events are 
worth tabulating. Members do not yet show any im- 
patience with the work of the Economic Conference, 
but they do not show much optimism either. As regards 
India, the Conservative meeting on Wednesday accurately 
reflects the temper of Conservative members of the House. 
The vast majority are willing to trust their leaders or at 
least to await the report of the Joint Select Committee. 
They certainly show no disposition to follow Mr. Churchill. 
Some of them mistrust his views, others his motives when 
they appear to make him confound overmuch in one 
condemnation Indian policy and the principle of National 
Government. Lastly there are signs of impatience in 
some quarters with the Russian embargo, but these 
seem to be confined to members whose constituencies 
are specially interested in Russian trade. 
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Hitlerism and Ourselves 


ee HITLER'S activities proceed apace. Within 
the last seven days he (or Captain Goering, acting 
on his devolved authority) has proscribed a mecting that 
was to have been addressed by Herr Hugenberg, the 
Nationalist leader; effected the absorption of the 
Nationalist Party ; declared the extermination of the 
Socialist Party ; declared the virtual extermination of 
the People’s Party in Bavaria—one more new blow at 
the Catholics; and completely subordinated the Pro- 
testant Churches to the State machine. What per- 
manent effect these new strokes of policy will have 
‘annot yet be discerned. The Socialists are no longer 
capable of resistance. The Catholics of Bavaria may 
display some active opposition, but are not likely to 
display much. Some of the Lutherans and Evangelicals 
may, with their historic traditions unforgotten, prove 
harder to deal with. As the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said on Tuesday, “ A Church in political chains can 
vive no inspiration or power to any national move- 
ment,” and there may be German Protestants who 
hold that doctrine with sullicient conviction to insist 
on the distinction between the things of Caesar and the 
things of God with the same independence of spirit as 
the great German from whom the Lutherans take their 
name. But there are no signs at all of resistance capable 
at present of providing any effective obstacle to the 
onward march of Hitlerism. It may be true that the last 
General Election was held under conditions of force 
majeure, with all the resources of publicity exploited 
by the Government and nearly all of them denied to 
opposition parties. But the fact remains that there is 
always a certain éclai in a victory so achieved, that the 
momentum generated last Mareh has been steadily 
increased by sustained appeals to a sensitive mass 
psychology, and that the propaganda which Dr. Goebbels 
was appointed to organize is undoubtedly having some 
effect. There are, moreover, no independent newspapers 
in Germany today. So far as the average German 
ventures to frame political opinions at all, those opinions 
must necessarily be based not on facts as they are but 
on whatever facts the ofticial controllers of publicity 
allow to come to his knowledge. 
naturally such as seem caleulated to inerease his con- 
fidence in and admiration of the existing régime. 

That the Nazi victory is a fact that must be accepted 
and reckoned with as such is beyond question. — Its 
consequences have yet to be disclosed, for Ifitlerism 
has developed no philosophy of government. Its exponents 
have revealed no doctrine beyond a reversion to the 
resolve, characteristic of primitive societies, that all 
opposition to the party in power must be climinated. The 
procedure is simple. A single party secures oflice by means 
constitutional or unconstitutional—in this case it was a 
mixture of both—and then declares itself to represent the 
State, from which it follows ¢pso facto that all opposition to 
it is of the nature of high treason. The Government must 
be supposed to know what is better for the people than 
the people themselves, and consequently the people, 
including all political leaders of any other party than 
the National Socialist, must keep silence and accept the 
National Socialist decrees without comment or protest. 
This may or may not turn out to be a form of government 
congenial to the German temperament. In certain 
respects it can be imagined that it is. And to certain 
good features of the Nazi revolution no sincere critic 
can close his eyes. It represents a real uprising of national 
fecling, due in part to external repressions both unwise 
and unjust. It is inspired by genuine enthusiasms that 


And those facets are 


unfortunately have got out of hand and turned to the 
basest uses, such as the onslaughts on Jews. It finds ex. 
pression in one or two interesting social experinients, 
notably the compulsory labour service scheme, whose 
execution and development deserve to be closely 


studied here in connexion with the unemployment 
problem. 
That may and should be recognized—but as g 


palliation, not a justification, of Hitlerism. Hitlerism 
must be watched, and where there is something to be 
learned from it—as from Fascism or even Bolshevism 
or any other political system differing from our own— 
no prejudices should bias us against the product on 
account of its origin. But that is a thousand miles 
from justifying the tendency strangely visible here and 
there in this country to glorify Hitlerism as a system 
in many respects superior to our own, and in the light 
of which we might with advantage remodel the British 
constitution. The truth is that never has the democratic 
and Parliamentary system in this country been more 
completely vindicated than by the methods Herr Hitler 
is pursuing in Germany. It has its defects in abundance, 
What system of government has not? Some of them 
could and should have been remedied before now. But 
imagine what Hitlerism would mean in Great Britain! 
Conceive of this country with all political parties except 
one (and that one not necessarily the Conservative ; 
the Socialism in the National Socialist programme is 
coming increasingly to the fore) suppressed ; the trade 
union movement suppressed ; the employers’ organiza- 
tions controlled by the Government; the churches of 
every denomination subjected to Government commis: 
sioners ; the whole of the opposition Press silenced and 
every paper made a mouthpiece of Government policy ; 
the B.B.C. become a nightly organ of Government 
propaganda ;_ the public expression of political opinions 
contrary to the Government’s made a treasonable act; 
and all this to the accompaniment of physical brutality 
and mental terrorism, It argues a strange blindness to 
the value of our Parliamentary tradition, setting a 
pattern for the world six centuries ago, adapting itself 
peacefully generation by generation to the changing 
necds of the time, shaping itself in accordance with the 
play of free opinion and resting always on consent, not on 
force, to feel tempted for ten seconds to exchange that for 
the methods in operation in Germany today. 

All is by no means well with Parliament. 
improvement in the methods of election is needed, 
to make its membership correspond more closely with 
the divisions of opinion in the country. The House of 
Lords must be mended unless it is to be ended—and to 
mend it is better. Administrative experiments like the 
B.B.C. and the new London Transport Board and other 
public utility corporations must be carried further. 
Only so, by perfecting our own institutions, framed by 
the British genius of the past and proved by centuries 
of successful working, can the challenge of Hitlerism: in 
Germany, and closer home the challenge of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his friends who denounce the Parliamentary 
system as outworn and declare for sharp and summary 
methods, be effectively met. This country has done 
immeasurable service to the world by its demonstration 
of the efficiency of democratic institutions. It can do 
it equal service still by refusing to surrender to the 
glamour of some new experiment beside whose glaring 
injustices the admitted deficiencies of our own system 
are as nothing—nccessary though it is to set ourselves 
resolutely to correct them. 


Some 
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An Imperial University 


WENTY-TWO years have passed since the Haldane 
Commission on London University stated that “the 
University should have for its headquarters permanent 
puildings appropriate in design to its dignity and 
jmportance.” Since then the ideal has never been lost 
sight of. Friends of the University, in the face of 
difficulties that at times seemed insurmountable, have 
laboured to achieve it, with the result that now, when 
the financial obstacles might have been expected to be 
greater than at any carlicr period, the foundation-stone 
of a building, planned on the grandest scale, has been 
laid by the King. Thanks to the informed advocacy 
of Sir William Beveridge, the munificenee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation (in providing, with Government 
assistance, the site) and contributions from the London 
County Council, the City Corporation, and the City 
Companies, and from Mr. Samuel Courtauld and other 
individuals, a tangible beginning has been made on the 
basis of some ready money and much faith. The need 
was urgent. The temporary headquarters at the 
Imperial Institute are out-of-the-way and utterly 
inadequate. An adjacent Hall for use on ceremonial 
occasions, a Senate House with offices and committee 
rooms, and a students’ Library—these are the first 
essentials, and will be included in the block of buildings 
on which work has been begun. 

We are told that the University as it exists today is 
the outcome of a century of gradual growth. But 
throughout the greater part of that period its function 
was little more than that of an examining body, and the 
Colleges which are now constituent elements in its 
corporate life stood apart. Some splendid institutional 
work was going on in the ten or twelve years before the 
War, but there are many who felt that the real University, 
in the fuller sense of the term, only came into being just 
after the War. And then it came suddenly. It 
developed, all at once, as it seemed, new strength and 
ardour from the presence of thousands of young men 
and women eager to equip themselves for civilian life, 
and to take up again the studies which war had inter- 
rupted. There was a coming and going between such 
centres as University College, King’s College, the School 
of Economics, Bedford College and East London College. 
Societies were formed, debates and sports were organized, 
and an Officers’ Training Corps brought into a flourishing 
condition, ‘To students living in their homes in London 
were increasingly added students from all parts of 
Britain and the Empire, and young men and women 
from foreign countries. 

In recent years, also, many facilities for study have 
been initiated, extended or brought within the University. 
There is an Institute of Historical Research, an Institute 
of KEdueation, and Schools of Slavonic Studies, of 
Education, and of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine ; and 
for medical students there are the schools attached to 
the great London Hospitals. Other facilities have just 
been or are about to be added. London is a 
University with unique opportunities for experiment and 
innovation in all fields of study—for trying out the new 
as well as pursuing the old. And thus it has become 
more cosmopolitan perhaps than any other academic 
institution in the world. Whilst it provides for all the 
ordinary educational needs of Londoners or of young 
Britons who come to reside in London in term time, it 
has become a centre also for men and women of many 
and religions—Europeans, South 
{ndians, Chinese, Turks, Africans—who wish to give an 
Anglo-Saxon basis to their culture. And so its two-fold 


Paces Americans, 


character is to be, first, the University of London, and, 
secondly, the University of the Capital of the Empire. 

It is evident that a corporate institution of this kind 
does not depend primarily upon buildings. Yet buildings, 
and especially a built-up centre, is of immense importance. 
If the University is to achieve individuality of character, 
and be something more than an agglomeration of study 
units, and if it is to play the part which it ought to 
play as a humanizing, intellectual force in the life of 
London, it must have an outward and visible form. It 
must have a centre for its activities. It must have a 
home with which it is associated in the minds of teachers 
and pupils. It is impossible to believe that Oxford and 
Cambridge would ever have become what they are if it 
were not for the buildings and quadrangles rich in 
memories and memorable for their alumni. Not that 
London will ever attempt to be what Oxford and 
Cambridge have been and are. She will draw inspiration 
from them. She may well imitate something of their 
intimate tutorial system with which at present she has 
nothing comparable. Her destiny may be not less 
great, and may be greater. But it will and ought to be 
different. It is essentially the function of the older 
Universities to cling, not obstinately to the letter, but 
faithfully to the spirit, of certain elements in culture the 
loss of which would mean the impoverishment of the 
English character. Such culture will certainly not be 
disregarded even in London. But it may be that her 
special function will be to lead the van, to experiment, 
explore, test new paths ; and it is already her nature to 
be infinitely various, with a variety that might be 
weakening and perilous to Oxford or Cambridge. 

And there is another part that London has to play. 
She is the chief of the younger Universities of this country. 
We have seen that she has an Imperial and international 
character. But she is fulfilling an increasingly important 
function within the life of the nation. As an examining 
body to a very considerable extent she prescribes the 
courses which have to be followed in schools and Univer- 
sity Colleges. That is a tremendous responsibility, and 
it imposes on her the obligation to keep in touch with other 
Universities—the older and the newer. The character 
which she seeks to impose on her own teaching must 
tend to communicate itself to other seats of learning, 
and especially to University Colleges, which some time 
in the future may attain University status themselves. 
One of the advantages of a great central building 
will be that it will bring the Professors of the constituent 
colleges into closer touch, and thus help to build up a 
body of opinion about the aims and direction of Univer- 
sity teaching. We can think of nothing that is more 
needed at the present time than the formation of a sound, 
informed opinion about the aims of higher education. 
There never has been a time in the history of this country 
when the yearly increase in the number of young people 
embarking on University courses has been so great, or 
when persons highly educated were so warmly welcomed 
or positively required in professions and in industry. 
Democracy, conferring power on the many, has imposed 
on this country the supreme necessity, as a first charge 
on its resourees and its activities, of giving the best 
possible mental equipment to the largest possible number 
of citizens. In those circumstances, we can imagine 
nothing that the nation needs more than a sound current 
of ideas about education, and indeed a defined policy. 
In promoting such a current of ideas and such a policy 
London University, close as it is to the centre of govern- 
ment, ought to be able to take the leading part. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HAVE been handed the following letter addressed to 
the Epiror of The Spectator by Mr. Lloyd George :— 


Smr,—Janus finds my description of the episode which 
led to the fall of the Asquith ministry “ singularly 
jejune.” I think he will recognize on reflection that 
it is unfair to charge with meagreness an account 
of which only extracts have as yet been published. 
He is not entitled to pass that judgement till he has 
had an opportunity of reading the narrative as 
it will appear in full in my book. And the questions 
he raises about Lord Northcliffe’s share in the matter 
suggest that he has either failed to read with sufficient 
care the records of Tom Clarke and Lord Beaver- 
brook from which he quotes, or has formed a preju- 
diced opinion on the issue, too deep-rooted for their 
impartial evidence to modify. 

In regard to the point on which Janus lays supreme 
stress, may I reiterate that when Mr. Asquith 
and I+ came to terms on Sunday morning 
(December 3rd, 1916) I did not either directly or 
indirectly communicate that fact to Lord North- 
cliffe or anyone connected with The Times? If 
Lord Northcliffe called at the War Office at 7 o’clock 
that evening I did not see him, as Mr. Bonar Law 
was with me from the moment I left Downing Street 
in his company until 8.30 p.m. 

That is my straightforward answer to Janus’s 
portentous question. May I assure him that neither 
it nor the statement in my book is worded with any 
adroitness of “special saving virtue” to cover 
over some hidden reservation? The real facts have 
recently been published by Lord Beaverbrook, 
Tom Clarke and others. I was far too busy with 
the terrible duties of the War to spare thought 
at that time for the answering of misinformed 
gossip, and unhappily many honest men formed 
quite erroneous impressions on the basis of one- 
sided accounts. The full truth which I now give 
backed by documents will correct those impressions 
in every fair mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Lioyp GrorGe. 





There are only two comments I should desire to make. 
In the first place it was fair to assume that the Telegraph 
article dealing with this particular episode was taken as 
it stood from the future volume. I fully agree that 
if it is only an incomplete extract it is unfair to call it 
jejune. Secondly, Mr. Lloyd George answers my 
question about the episode at the War Office on the 
Sunday evening quite definitely, and this clears up a 
not unimportant point of history. But his letter leaves, 
or creates, one discrepancy. Mr. Lloyd George mentions 
that “The real facts have recently been published 
by Lord Beaverbrook, Tom Clarke and others.” But 
what Mr. Tom Clarke says is that Lord Northcliffe 
on that evening “returned to town after visiting his 
mother in the country and at seven o’clock he was at 
the War Office with L. G.” It now appears that though 
he may have been at the War Office he was not with 
L. G. But Mr. Lloyd George, as he says, has given a 
straightforward answer to my question and I am grateful 
for it. 
* * * * 

Lord Beaverbrook, I see, is starting an isolationist 
campaign. He explains what he means by that. His 
policy is “the development of the British Empire as a 
self-sufficient economic Unity supplying the needs of its 
people from its own soil and its own factories.” I shall 
be interested to know what Lord Beaverbrook’s policy 
on oil is. ‘The oil of the world comes, as to 90 per cent. 
of it, from the United States, Russia, Mexico, Iraq, 
Persia and Venezuela. It looks as if we should have 
to annex the lot. Isolation would be a good deal 
simpler that way. 


The correspondence in The Times on the ghouls of the 
Press, who invade every sanctity in moments of personal 
grief, particularly if the grief is the result of a suicide 
or of some spectacular accident, emphasizes what I have 
said often enough in this column, and shall go on saying, 
But a good many of the comments are a little wide of 
the mark. The root of the trouble goes deep. The offender 
is very rarely the individual reporter, who is sent out by 
his news editor on a job utterly repugnant to him. The 
news editor (though he was once a reporter himself) 
insists on the outrage because at all costs he must keep 
level with his rivals, and it is ten to one they will be 
sending to know how the widow bore the news, or what 
the bereaved father said. The question, of course, is 
whether the public wants these outrages, just as it is a 
question whether it wants the farrago of trivialitics and 
impertinencies served up in the gossip and society columns, 
There, I confess, I take a gloomy view. Of course there is 
a large public that is disgusted and revolted by the 
whole business. But newspapers are commercial pro- 
positions, and their proprietors are fully conscious that 
out of a million and a half of readers some six or seven 
hundred thousand are interested primarily in the sporting 
pages, including the racing tips, and their tastes have to 
be borne constantly in mind. There is a formidable 
problem here for the owner who really wants to use his 
paper for the elevation of democracy. 


* * * * 


If anyone could help to break down our indifference 
as a nation to the foreigner’s impression of us it should 
be M. Maurois—and M. Maurois more than, say, M. 
Siegfried, because he likes us, and I am not sure that 
M. Siegfried does. But the former has been criticizing 
us in a new way recently, in the Echo de Paris, 
saying, not so much what he thinks of us, as what the 
average Frenchman thinks. That impression, when we 
read the article, may seem to us grotesque—which serves 
to remind us that our too rough-and-ready impression of 
the Frenchman (who has, intellectually, less in common 
with us than the German has) may be equally grotesque. 
Years ago a French author who was engaged in preparing 
a dramatic version of Pickwick for the French stage 
announced to me a great discovery he had made— 
Mr. Pickwick was a Frenchman through and through. 
I commend that conception of the French character 
to the attention of any Englishman—if such there be— 
who may be inclined to be Franco-phobe. 


* * * * 


So Dean Inge chooses Athens in his riper age—assuming 
the report true that he is to leave St. Paul’s next year 
and retire to Oxford or somewhere near. Oxonians are 
entitled to claim that Dr. Inge is making his choice with 
his eyes well open, for he was educated at Cambridge, 
being first scholar and then fellow of King’s, lived at 
Oxford for fifteen years as fellow and tutor of Hertford, 
and then for four years held the Lady Margaret Professor- 
ship of Divinity at Cambridge. So that both Yhebes 
and Athens have had their turn; and now it is to be 
Athens at the end. For a man with as much of the two 
universities in his blood as the Dean of St. Paul’s has, the 
decision between them must take some making. With 
much less experience, I should find the same difficuity 
myself. There is something about Oxford—and there 
is something about Cambridge, too. But love the 
Fens as you may, there is no doubt Oxford country is the 
better to live in. On the whole, I think, Cambridge for 
JANUS. 


youth, Oxford for old age. 
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The Creator of the League 


By H. Witson Harris 


N the day this issue of The Spectator appears the 

first Secretary-General of the League of Nations 

lays down an office he has held technically for some- 

thing over thirteen years and actually for exactly 
fourteen. : 

If any man is entitled to be called the creator of 
the League it is Sir Eric Drummond. It is true that he 
has been the head only of the Secretariat, and that the 
Secretariat, as an international civil service, is the 
servant of the Council and Assembly, charged with 
executing policy, not initiating it. But the Secretary- 
General is a permanency, while Council and Assembly 
delegates come and go, and he is perpetually on the 
spot, while they visit Geneva only three or four times 
a year or less. The fortunes of the League therefore 
rest in the Secretary-General’s hands to a degree for 
which the traditions of any national civil service provide 
no parallel. To Sir Erie Drummond unqualified tribute 
must be paid on both positive and negative grounds— 
on negative, in that he has steered the new craft safely 
through these critical initial years, avoiding with 
singular skill that swing of the rudder a touch too far 
to left or right that would have spelled inevitable 
disaster ; on positive, in that he succeeded in building 
up, by a wise selection of men and an accurate prevision 
of the needs of the immediate future, a machine that 
has worked with remarkable smoothness through many 
Vicissitudes. It is to the handling of his staff as much as 
to the enlistment of it that Sir Eric has owed his success. 
He chose a man, laid responsibility on him, and then 
so far as possible left him alone. That deliberate 
system of riding with a loose rein never argued for a 
moment slackness on the rider’s part. On the con- 
trary Sir Eric Drummond has always made it a rule of 
keeping contact with his staff at any point where his 
experience could be of value to them. Whenever he 
had an interview with a delegate or some other visitor of 
importance of any kind, he regularly made it his business 
to dictate immediately a précis of the conversation and 
circulate it confidentially to such of his staff as might 
have any concern with the question discussed—a piece 
of sound technique of obvious value. 

That was in itself some tax on a busy man. But in 
fact one of Drummond’s outstanding characteristics is 
his industry. ‘‘ Other members of the Secretariat,” one 
of his former colleagues said the other day, “ may 
occasionally have worked harder than the S.G. for a 
short burst, but no one ever did the same amount of 
sustained work as he did.” What is more it has been 
smooth, unagitated work. No one ever saw Drummond 
in the least degree rattled—though, rather unready 
speaker as he is, he could defend the Secretariat with 
spirit if ever it was attacked by irresponsible delegates 
in the Fourth Committee of the Assembly. Even in his 
more crowded moments he would find time somehow to 
study any document of importance put before him, and 
return it annotated to its writer within twenty-four 
hours. There was little that the different sections of 
the Secretariat were doing of which he was ever 
ignorant. 

All that is the essential part of the work of the head of 
a civil service, but it is a part of which the outer world, 
naturally, saw little. But in his contacts with delegates 
of all nations Drummond has been equally successful. 
Like the ancient priests who rightly gained a reputation 
for wisdom because they could drain the minds of pil- 


grims who came to them from every land, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations has a unique oppor- 
tunity—indeed the duty rather than opportunity—to 
keep in touch with Foreign Ministers and their staffs 
throughout the world. The experience thus garnered, 
added to his native shrewdness and discretion, made 
Drummond the first man most political visitors to Geneva 
were anxious to meet. He was a clearing-house in 
himself, and he had usually sound advice to give as well 
as sound information. But perhaps Drummond’s 
supreme achievement, having regard to what his unique 
situation demanded, was his complete detachment from 
any purely national standpoint. No one ever looked on 
him—and it is a great thing to say—as the exponent of 
a British point of view at Geneva. He was there to 
defend the League point of view and nothing else, and 
he never did defend anything else. So completely, 
indeed, did he discharge what he rightly conceived to be 
his duty as a servant of the League and the League alone 
that perhaps he sumetimes failed to appreciate fully how 
assiduously some of his subordinates were keeping one 
eye on their own capitals—to which they might ultimately 
want to look for preferment—and one on their immediate 
work at Geneva. In recent years that tendency has 
varied between a weakness and a scandal. 

On the whole Sir Eric Drummond’s pioneer work was 
his best. It was the work on which most depended and 
he did it astonishingly well. An impetuous man, bent 
on forcing the League prematurely to the forefront in 
world affairs, might have broken it before it was three 
years old. Through all those years a remarkable con- 
trast was provided between Drummond at the League 
Secretariat and Albert Thomas at the International 
Labour Office. Each was manifestly in his place. 
Thomas would almost certainly have driven the League 
too hard and smashed it. Drummond might or might 
not have made a success of the Labour Organization. 
Here, indeed, judgements regarding the Secretary-General 
may differ. It can be argued easily enough that his 
native caution was sometimes carried to excess. In his 
anxiety to spare the League some collision that might 
be disastrous to it he has seemed occasionally to prefer 
the line of least resistance. He had his critics at the time 
of the dispute about permanent seats on the Council in 
1926, when he was in favour of conceding the claims of 
Spain, and much more recently there have been those 
who considered him too tolerant of Japan’s lawlessness in 
a desire to get the dispute settled by consent and avoid 
the withdrawal of Japan from the League. These are 
always the hardest types of question to pronounce on. 
Broadly speaking the Secretary-General’s foot slipped 
more easily to the brake than to the accelerator, but 
he is entitled to claim that as a result the car is still 
running well. The other policy might have meant 
better speed, but it might equally well have meant disaster. 
Sir Eric Drummond will in the course of nature have 
many successors at Geneva. Comparatively few of them 
probably will be Englishmen. They will pursue varying 
methods and achieve varying degrees of success. But it 
is difficult to believe that it will be said of any of them 
that he served more loyally or more effectively than the 
first of the long linc,and this country may reflect with 
some satisfaction on the debt the League of Nations 
owes, and freely acknowledges, to the political and 
administrative ability of an Englishman—or, to do 
honour where honour is due, a Scotsman. 
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The Case for Divorce Law Reform 


By Lorp GorRELL 


HE case for reforming our present law of divorce 
‘an be stated very simply and with irresistible 
force: it is that no one, whatever their shades of 
opinion or religious belief, can be found anywhere who 
defends it. Those by whom for whatsoever reason 
divorce is regarded not as a cure for a disease but as 
the disease itself do not wish our present law changed, 
for the sole reason that they are well aware that any 
change would inevitably be in the direction of greater 
freedom, but that is not to say that they defend our 
present law. If they could, they would go back to the 
days preceding the Divorce Act of 1857, to the days, 
that is, when the absurd and unjust state of the law 
gave rise to the famous causticism of Mr. Justice Maule, 
when a man could get a divorce by Act of Parliament 
if he were vich enough and the poor were denied all 
release. That being impossible, since putting back the 
clock so definitely is never practicable in human and in 
’arliamentary affairs, the Roman Catholics oppose all 
change, preferring a law admittedly bad to one that in 
their view might be just but worse; but neither they 
nor anyone else attempts the impossible task of defending 
the law under which our matrimonial disasters are 
governed today. 

Twenty-seven years ago my father, the President of 
the Probate, Admiralty and Divorce Division of the 
High Court of Justice, speaking from the Bench with 
the full authority of his office, said of the law that it was 
his duty daily to administer: “ That the present state of 
the English law of divorce and separation is not satis- 
factory cannot be doubted. The law is full of incon- 
sistencies, anomalies, and inequalities amounting almost 
to absurdities ; and it does not produce desirable results 
in many important respects.” 

No severer condemnation could well be conceived—the 
‘arefully considered and deliberately uttered, 
aroused great public interest and led straight to the 
Royal Commission. That examined endless witnesses, 
sat for four years, produced two exhaustive Reports—- 
and has been entirely disregarded. The law, now as in 
1906, is still ‘‘ full of inconsistencies, anomalies, and 
inequalities amounting almost to absurdities *°—the one 
change has been that under the Act sponsored by Major 
Entwistle a woman can now obtain her divorce for the 
same cause as a man—and that has been due to the 
changed status and power of women and to nothing else. 

The state of the English law in this very important 
field of our life is not only a national disgrace but a 
source of infinite harm. We speak jestingly at times of 
divorces in Reno--we should look to our own sty first : 
we examine the results of Prohibition in the United 
States and declare quite correctly that it has induced a 
lamentable disregard of law-—we should be good judges 
of that, with the cynical and disgusting procedure of 
hoodwinking with which our divorce court is familiar. 
So far has this now gone that it has become almost an 
accepted thing that it is “* gentlemanly ” for the husband 
to commit perjury in order that a divorce may be granted 
to his wife without any stigma being attached to either. 
Everyone knows perfectly well that a legal farce is being 
solemnly enacted: there have indeed been cases where 
the “ gentlemanly ” husband has been quite indignant 
at having it supposed by his friends that he really com- 
mitted. the adultery that he has just pretended to the 
Court was to be Jaid to his charge. Our seale of values is 


words, 


being corrupted by the existence of a law no one defends 
and no one respects, 


It is needless to do more than state that the reason 
why nothing is done to remedy the indefensible is the 
religious difficulty : since this cuts across all parties, no 
Government will deal with the open sore. But what is 
curious is that no Government from 1913 to today has 
had the courage to remedy even all that it could without 
bringing about its ears the clamour of religions. The 
Roman Catholics, basing themselves on St. Mark and 
denying all divorce, would resist all change—that may, 
of course, be taken for granted; but, as I have urged 
repeatedly, in Parliament and in the Press, there is a 
great deal of reform that for twenty years has cried out 
to be undertaken with a vast amount of general agree- 
ment. It cannot be said too often that, whereas it is 
normally represented that the majority of the Royal 
Commissioners, led by my father, were in radical dis- 
agreement with the minority, led by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in actual fact there was complete 
unanimity amongst the whole of the Commissioners— 
except on one point only. It is true that this was the vital 
point of the causes for which divorce should be granted, 
but that does not alter the gencral agreement as to the 
removal of all the other inconsistencies, anomalies and 
absurdities. There will never be agreement as to the 
causes : there was as to all the rest—and yet nothing, 
nothing gets done, because of the religious fight over 
the causes; St. Matthew ranged against St. Mark and 
all the tomes of inquiry on the true text and meaning. 

At present, to give a concrete example, if a man 
marries and deserts his wife and disappears and is lost 
to his wife’s ken, she may after seven years of enforced 
widowhood obtain a declaration of his presumed death 
and may legally marry again ; but, if her first husband 
returns, her second marriage is null and void and her 
children by it are illegitimate. Over and over again it 
happens that the first husband only returns because he 
has learnt that his wife has come in for money or is 
prospering: he has wrecked her life once, he ruins it 
again. Every one of the Royal Commissioners agreed 
that was a scandal and that the second marriage should 
be allowed to stand. Yet nothing is done. And that 
is only one example of many which could—and should-— 
be remedied by general consent, whatever was the issue 
of the battle of the causes, 





As to that, I have never yet heard any religious leader 
answer my father’s investigation of the principles upon 
which divorce legislation should proceed in the course 
of which he examined judicially the whole religious 
attitudes and the foundations on which they rest. Nor 
have I heard an English ecclesiastic show a Scot why 
Scotland should be deemed irreligious for its view of 
divorce. Nor have I ever heard anyone explain why 
on every other subject Christ’s words should be taken 
as laying down general principles, but on this of divorce 
as enacting precise legislation. Every condition of 
human life and activity has undergone modification and 
change ; but, say those who oppose all reform, the law 
of divorce was alone laid down for ever and ever, amen. 
It is illogical, it is contrary to all sense and to every 
other aspect of human and religious life. From every 
possible angle the present English law of divorce calls 
out for reform, and calls in vain. Because it is con- 
temptible and indefensible it is perpetually disregarded : 
it is lowering not only our standard of married life, but 
the standards generally of the morals of the country— 
and yet it is the moralists who wreck every hope of 
its amendment, 
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Why Young Men are Going Labour 


By O.utver BaLpwin 


OR the first time in the history of the Labour Party 
a great increase in membership is being registered 
among the youth of the middle classes. These young 
men and women are generally the first members of their 
families to sever their traditional political allegiances, 
whereas, among the poorer classes, the increase in youth 
membership has been almost entirely due to the fact that 
their parents left Liberalism or Conservatism round about 
the year 1924, and have brought up their children in the 
new faith. Every coming year, therefore, is bound to 
see, among the latter class, a large increase in the Labour 
vote: drawn from the new twenty-one-year-olds who 
would normally have swelled the ranks of one of the two 
older political parties. 

There are several reasons for this new allegiance of 
the middle classes. Perhaps the most important and 
least realized is the fact that almost every newspaper 
today is constantly mentioning Socialism. Before the 
War, the word hardly ever appeared in daily journalism 
and consequently the average reader was not called upon 
to understand something that seemed to him to be but a 
word, as unimportant to every-day knowledge as Con- 
fucianism or the names of the Caroline regicides. 
Today, among the middle-aged, ignorance of the meaning 
of Socialism is still almost general, but the young are 
more curious, and it seems strange to them that a creed 
that is so little understood by their parents should have 
managed to gather suflicient support to elect two Labour 
governments within the space of five years. They are, 
furthermore, surprised that even during the panic of 
1931 the total anti-Socialist vote, including plural voters, 
University votes and the electors of Ulster, was only a 
little over half.as big again as the Socialist one. The 
lirst step for these young people who are interested in 
politics is to ask their parents what this Socialism is. 
The answers are generally quite sullicient for the children 
to realize. that their elders do not know what they are 
talking about. 

So Youth goes away to do a little thinking on his own 
and probably attends a Labour meeting to hear what 
‘these appalling people have to say. If he thinks at all, 
he will realize that things are in a sorry state, and that 
that state has not been brought about by land nation- 
alization, State control of Banking, Family allowances, 
National Investment boards, Co-operative farming and 
distribution or even the abolition of the House of Lords. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the cause must be in the 
present system. He will have read that, when the 
upholders of Capitalism, immediately after the War, 
were convinced that eternal prosperity was at the world’s 
threshold, Socialists prophesied exactly the state of 
things we are now experiencing. He will have realized 
that every single Capitalist Economist has been wrong 
in his. prognostications, not only once but every time he 
He will notice that elections have 
been fought.to carry out a tariff policy, and, when won, 
the winners have trotted off to conferences to establish 
trade. He will understand that the 
National Government was originally formed to keep us 
on the gold standard, and it is now doing its best to keep 
us off it. These inconsistencies may seem all right to 
the ‘aleium-lined brains of age, but youth finds them 
exasperating.. He will realize, at last, that the only 


solutions offered by the two Capitalist parties for our 
present. difficulties are economy, more tariffs, larger 
armies and navies, a stronger House of Lords, freer beer 
and less taxation on the one side and Public Works 


schemes, free trade, teetotalism and armament reduction 
on the other. When he sees how two parties upholding 
the same creed of the sanctity of rent, interest and profit 
can be so fundamentally opposed in their desire to 
achieve the same objective, it is not surprising if he looks 
around for something a little more convincing. 

Socialism appeals in three ways to the seeker. It 
appeals as a saner method of economic living and, 
therefore, is appreciated by the more scientific minds ; 
it appeals to the Christian sense as being based on the 
ideal of communal ownership as carried out by Christ 
and His disciples; and it appeals to those many who are 
searching for something different. The last appeal is 
the most unsatisfactory and produces those useless 
appendages to the movement that I may term “ stomach 
Socialists.” 

Youth can see potential wealth wherever he looks. 
He sees land untilled, raw materials ungathered, factories 
idle, men out of work, and it does not take him long to 
see where the fault lies. He knows that economic life 
is production, distribution and consumption. He knows 
the world can produce, and has produced in abundance. 
He sees that distribution has broken down and con- 
sumption is therefore impossible. He works backwards 
and finds that consumption is impossible because the 
vast masses of the people do not possess money to buy, 
and therefore assure the distribution of commodities that 
their demand would cause to be produced. He asks 
himself why the masses have not the money, and 
immediately discovers the whole cause of our troubles. 
There is, therefore, but one of two things for him to do. 
To accept the present position in which money, intended 
as a medium of exchange, has become a private monopoly 
with its inevitable crises and eventual collapse in chaos, 
or to control the whole of production, distribution and 
exchange in the interest of the majority. He might even 
see, as through a glass darkly, a continuity of the prin- 
ciples of rent, interest and profit, but only at the expense 
of dethroning money monopoly. He might be so keen 
to preserve the vestiges of Capitalism that he would 
support such a system, but there is no leader today for 
such a way of saving the wreck. It is a question now of 
sink or swim and the position has been brought about by 
the refusal of the vested interests to modify their system 
even to save themselves. 

Economically, therefore, Youth realizes that Socialism 
answers his desire for a system that should work far 
better than the present one, and should guarantee all 
workers a decent livelihood during their years of labour 
for the community, and a reward at the end of their time 
from the community in the shape of an adequate pension, 
This belief that the great curse of Capitalism—lack of 
security in old age—will be removed by Socialism is one 
of its greatest attractions. 

As to the religious appeal of Socialism : that is its most 
formidable asset. Conservative politicians are apt to 
assert that religion and politics should be separated. To 
this the religious-minded Socialist replies that if religion 
and politics are not synonymous in their execution, then 
the politics should be changed to fit in more with the 
principles of Christianity. Although Communal owner- 
ship and the communal life is the final aim of Socialism, 
the present chaos would render it impossible to change 
over rapidly from one system to the other. Therefore, 
Socialism is advocated as the half-way house to prevent 
dislocation in the period of transition. Youth, if he be 
religious-minded, can see in Socialism a system that will 
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assure that the gifts of God shall be used for the benefits 
of all and not to fulfil the materialist ambitions of the 
individual. To the assertion that Socialism will kill 
initiative, Youth will reply that it will certainly kill 
materialist initiative, but that the initiative that is used 
solely for the enrichment of the individual and not for 
the enrichment of the community is better dead. 

The alternatives to Socialism as a different system are 
Communism and Fascism, both of which advocate 
violence. These creeds attract those who despair of 
humanity or those who hope for personal power. Con- 


—= 


servatism offers Youth an empty platter though nicely 
gilt and of antique workmanship. Liberalism offers the 
same thing, without the gilt. Youth is looking for a little 
stability and finds it difficult to understand how jy 
1931 the cry was “ Save and economize,”’ while in 1938, 
the same people are crying “ Spend for employment.” 
He bas realized that his rulers do not know which way to 
turn; but he sees no reason why he should be in the 
same state since he has seen a vision of the new Jerusalem 
and finds the stones at his feet ready to be lifted into 
place by Socialist hands. 


The War on the Drug Traffic 


By Sir Mancotm DELEVINGNE. 


[Sir Malcolm Delevingne, till lately Deputy Permanent Under-Secretary of the Home Office, has been -the 
British representative on the League of Nations’ Opium Advisory Committee since the Committee’s inception. | 


CEPTICS on the subject of committees and 
conferences would do well to study for a moment 
the results of the systematic war the League of Nations 
has been waging for 13 years against the opium evil— 
almost exclusively by the method of committee and 
conference. In ten days’ time the latest convention on 
the subject—it may be regarded as the coping-stone of 
the League’s efforts—comes into foree, and it will then 
be fair to claim that the network of checks and restrictions 
whereby it has been sought to stop the illegitimate traffic 
in drugs without interfering with the legitimate, has been 
brought very near completion. Already there is ground 
for the statement recently made at Geneva that its 
campaign against the drug traffic must be regarded as one 
of the League’s conspicuous successes. (Certain signifi- 
cant figures go far to justify that claim.) 

At its meeting in May, the League’s Advisory 
Committee on Opium and Dangerous Drugs was able to 
report to the Council that the world’s manufacture (other 
than clandestine) of ‘* dangerous drugs ”—morphine, 
heroin and cocaine —had, for the first time in the history 
of the question, been brought down to a figure which 
coincided with the amounts required for legitimate 
medical use. According to the returns furnished by the 
Governments to the League, the quantities manufactured 
in 1931 were 8.5 tons of morphine (Russia excluded) ; 
1.2 tons of heroin; and 4.6 tons of cocaine ; while the 
quantities consumed for medical purposes—the returns 
are not quite complete—are put, as a close approximation, 
at 9} tons of morphine (Russia included); 1.5 tons of 
heroin; and 4.5 tons of cocaine. Russia returned no 
figure of manufacture, but a consumption figure of 1.8 
tons of morphine. The conclusion may, therefore, be 
drawn that the manufacturing countries of Western 
Kurope which have hitherto been the great suppliers of the 
world’s requirements of these drugs have now ceased to be 
important sources of supply for the illicit traffic. It 
may not be safe to base a definite conclusion on the 
figures of a single year, or even two; but it certainly is 
safe to say that a great change has been effected, and that 
a dark blot which has rested on European civilization for 
many years has at last been virtually wiped out. 

Statistics are not available to show what the real extent 
of the illicit traffic in these drugs was at the time when its 
suppression first became an international question ; but 
some idea of its dimensions may be got from the fact that 
Great Britain alone, by no means the most important 
manufacturer, exported over nine tons of morphine in 
1919 and the same amount in 1920. What Germany, 
France and Switzerland exported in those years was not 


disclosed ; but Japan admitted importing in 1920 no 


Jess than 24 tons, in addition to a very considerable 
Yet in 1931 only 8.5 tons were 


manufacture of her own. 


manufactured by the whole world outside Russia. Or, 
to consider a more recent period, ‘when some of the 
Governments, at any rate, had already taken effective 
steps to suppress the traffic, the League Sceretariat 
estimated, in a careful analysis submitted to the Inter. 
national Conference of 1931, that during the six years 
1925—1930 at least 72 tons of morphine in various forms 
had escaped into the illicit traffic, and from 6 to 10 tons 
of coeaine. As late as the first six months of 1930, the 
French Government discovered that a single firm in 
France had succeeded in passing into the illicit traffic 4} 
tons of morphine and heroin. ‘Today, as has been seen, 
practically the whole of this traffic has been checked. 
It is not necessary to emphasize the importance of the 
change. The world, by this time, is well aware of the 
dangers involved in the spread of the drug habit— 
dangers from which no country is exempt. Russell 
Pasha’s vivid reports, to which the Press has rightly 
given prominence, have shown what it means in Egypt ; 
and if China in the Far Kast and the United States in the 
West have been the chief sufferers from the illicit traflic, 
they have not suffered alone. 

Though the seriousness of the drug danger was recog- 
nized before the War, and the first international con- 
vention which laid on the signatory States the obligation 
to limit their manufacture and supply to legitimate 
purposes and to co-operate with each other for the 
purpose was drawn up 21 years ago, no immediate 
action followed. The machinery for securing international 
co-operation did not exist. The first decisive step was 
taken when the Peace Conference in 1919 entrusted to 
the League the general supervision of the traffic. From 
then onwards the story is, in the main, one of the League's 
action, aimed first of all at securing the adhesion of 
Governments to the existing International Convention, 
and then at filling up gaps and drawing restrictions 
tighter by new conventions, such as were signed in 1925 
and 1930, and at stimulating the several governments 
all the time to carry out the obligations thus contracted 
to the full. It might be thought that, on this side, there 
was not much for the League to do, for, given a Govern- 
ment’s adhesion to the Convention, everything else 
would follow. Unfortunately, conventions do not enforce 
themselves, and the weakness or the inertia—not to say 
the indifference—of national administrations and_ the 
influence exerted by private interests have been the 
greatest obstacles with which the League has had _ to 
contend. It can be put to the credit of this country, at 
any rate, that immediate action followed its ratification of 
the Convention; manufacture and trade were at once 
brought under control, and from the time when, in the 
arly years, the Home Oflice cancelled the licence of an 
important manufacturing firm which was discovered to 
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be sending drugs to France for the illicit traffic, British- 
made drugs ceased to appear, except occasionally and in 
insignificant amounts, in the illicit traffic. The same 
credit must be given to the United States. Ten years’ 
work were needed before the Advisory Committee was 
able to ‘report that a watertight system of control was 
operative in all the manufacturing countries of Western 
Europe. When that was secured, the principle of 
limitation, first accepted in 1912, became effective, and 
the result recorded at the beginning of this article 
followed. 

What were the means by which the League succeeded, 
in the end, in bringing the backward Governments up to 
the scratch? Two mainly—first the existence of a 
standing committee which met every year; collected 
from cach Government reports on the nature of its 
control and its manufactures, imports and exports, 
particulars of seizures of the drugs in the illicit traflie and 
other information ; asked pointed and sometimes very 
unpleasant questions and reported on the whole situation 
to the Council and Assembly : and, secondly, the pub- 
licity provided by the discussions in the Committee and 
Assembly. A country which sends its representative to 
Geneva comes out into the open. As long as it remains 
entrenched behind the ramparts of dipiomatic corre- 
spondence it can go on for a long time doing much as it 
likes. At Geneva it finds itself faced in public year by 
year with awkward facts, if the case so be, and is asked 
to explain them. For a time, it may fight a delaying 
action by putting up smeke-screens of one kind or another, 
making vague promises, stinting the information it 
supplies ; but sooner or later the truth comes out. A 
particularly gross case of illicit traflie, it may be, is 
traced to its origin through seizures made in other coun- 
There have been a long series of them in the last 
10 years. Resistance, open or disguised, gives way or is 
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overruled by superior authority, not always aware of 
what is going on. ‘‘ This has got to stop ’’—so, according 
to the story current in Geneva, said Briand flatly to the 
responsible Department, after the exposure of a_par- 
ticularly bad case in France. It is impossible to draw 
any other conclusion from the story of the last twelve 
years than that, without the League, the change now 
recorded could not have been brought about. Perhaps 
(si parva licet componere magnis), there is a lesson to be 
drawn from the League’s experience in the sphere of 
limitation and control of drugs which may be of use in 
matters of greater moment, such as disarmament or the 
export of arms. 

Space forbids more than the barest reference to other 
sides of the League’s work, such as the constructive work 
of the Committee or of its use in promoting co-operation 
between the individual Governments ; but the reader 
must not be left under the impression that the end has 
been reached with the purging of Western Europe. The 
illicit trafficker knows no frontiers and is ready to make 
himself at home anywhere. Driven out of Western 
Kurope he turned, in 1929, to the opium-producing and 
opium-consuming regions of the East and started fae- 
tories at Constantinople which turned out huge supplies, 
When the Turkish Government, on the nature of the 
traffic being made clear to them, closed the factories and 
expelled the traffickers, operations were begun in other 
opium-producing regions. Most disquieting fact, perhaps 
of all is that clandestine factories for the manufacture 
of morphine have been springing up in various parts of 
China. The situation is still a dangerous one for the 
world, and there is no way of coping with it except through 
the League. Fortunately, the victory secured in Europe 
justifies faith in ultimate success in Asia and elsewhere 
too, though there the situation is much more difficult 
and the fight will necessarily be longer, 


Red and Black 


By Peter FLEMING 


4 SUPPOSE that Soviet Russia has always suffered 
from persecution-mania. If you defy the world, 
there is some justification for believing that the world’s 
hand is against you. At the moment the consciousness 
of this inconvenient circumstance is very much alive in 
Moscow ; people are more sensitive to criticism, and much 
more sensitive to ridicule, than they were two years ago. 
It is almost possible to predict the growth of an officially 
sponsored feeling of self-pity (this, of course, would not 
materially affect the outlook of the majority of the popu- 
lation, who have lived on nothing else for many genera- 
tions). Wlowever that may be, it is perhaps not too 
fanciful to attribute to this growing sense of unjust 
oppression the important place now occupied by the 
negro in Russia’s cultural sympathies. 

{ was told that attendance at a performance of 
Unele Tom’s Cabin part of the curriculum 
of Leningrad schoolchildren ; <nd a Russian version of 
All God’s Chillun, Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s play about the 
colour bar, has for some months been a popular item in 
the repertory of the Kamerny Theatre, which is one of the 
best in Moscow. The London production of this play, 
in the spring of this year, was made memorable by the 
brilliant acting of Miss Flora Robson and Mr. Paul 
Robeson in the leading parts. The play itself misses 


forms 


greatness ; it is short, violent, staccato, and its execution 
lacks that measure of artistic detachment which would 
have enabled the author to do justice to his conception. 
Its plot, which must be briefly outlined for purposes of 
comparison with the Moscow production, is as follows : 


Scene 1: Children are playing together in a New York 
street. Jim (black) and Ella (?) (white) are happy in their 
affection for each other, in spite of mild mockery from the 
other children. 

Scene 2: The children have grown up. Jim is a law 
student. Ella is keeping bad company with a boxer and 
his friends. Infected by their prejudices, she turns 
against Jim in a sudden {it of revulsion and makes in- 
sulting references to his colour. 

Scene 3: Ella, seduced by the boxer and very unhappy, 
yields to Jim’s protestations of his love and consents to 
marry him. 

Scene 4: 
the church after their wedding, to meet the hisses of a 
hostile crowd. Jim attempts to ward off the psycho- 
logical effect of public disapproval with a declaration of 
his faith in their future happiness, but breaks down before 
those staring and disgusted faces and calls in panic for a 
taxi. Ella has fainted. 

For a time they live happily in France. But the ghost 
of ancient prejudices is between them, and they return 
to America to exorcize that ghost. The three scenes of 
the second, and last, act. pitched on a rising note of 
hysteria and set in a New York apartment, depict their 
failure todo so. Jim is ploughed in his law examinations. 
Ella is ill and unbalanced ; at times her inborn hatred of 
the black flares out horribly and she attempts murder. 
When the curtain falls they are both mad ; but happy in 
their madness, imagining themselves to be children again. 

In Russia, where art is the handmaid of political 


Jim and Ella come slowly down the steps of 
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philosophy, every play must have an ideological message:> 
couched in officially approved terms, and the production 
at the Kamerny Theatre (where the play is called Negro) 
did its best to make class feeling, rather than racial psy- 
chology, at once the motive force and the focus of interest 
in the drama. The “ Literary Director” of the theatre 
assured me that the text had been faithfully adhered to 
(in point of fact several additions had been made) ; the 
audience, he said, were intended to contrast the bliss and 
innocence of childhood, when black and white were equal 
and at one, with the hideous consequences of growing up 
in a capitalist civilization. This struck me as a far- 
fetched interpretation both of the play I saw in London 
and of the play I saw in Moscow. 

They were not widely different. In Moscow, it is true, 
every scene was preceded by a song; or rather by two 
songs, sung respectively by a bourgeois (easily recognisable 
from his habit of wearing a tail coat, a straw hat, and a 
Leander tie) and by a negro. They were popular songs, 
but so allotted that, while the bourgeois always expatiated 
on the good time he was having, the negro made repeated 
references to the tremendous amount of work he had on 
hand. The first scene, the scene with the children, was 
prolonged while Jim and Ella played with a ball; the 
jeers of their little companions had threatened the unity 
of the official parable, so they went on playing until an 
idyllic atmosphere had been re-established. (For me, 
this scene was marred by the leading lady, bloomered like 
Little Eva and ineffably winsome ; her reversion to her 
teens had more valour in it than discretion.) 

In the second scene, Ella’s quarrel with Jim was pre- 
ceded by an argument between Jim and another negro, 
who counselled him against aspiring to equality with the 
white men by studying to become a lawyer; the negro, he 
said, should be resigned to being underdog. Jim’s deter- 
mination, however, won him over and dragged him out of 
the Slough of Despond. (Izvestia and Pravda, please 
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copy.) But the most interesting additions were in the 
third scene, where Ella’s degradation at the hands of g 
bourgeois was underlined by an attempt on the part of 
one of the bourgeois’s friends to make her a drug fiend, 
He gave her some money from her seducer, but this she 
haughtily passed on the Salvation Army, whose entrance 
was heavily burlesqued. (The Salvation Army is g 
favourite target of official iconoclasm at the moment.) 
The only other important departure from precedent in 
the first act was marked by the fact that the newly mar. 
ried pair descended the church steps to the strains of 
Annie Laurie. 

The rest of the play is a close-knit personal conflict, 
and no attempt, wisely, was made to colour it with an 
infusion of doctrine. At the end of the last scene Ella 
died ; but I attribute her failure to survive the fall of the 
curtain rather to Russian ideas about art than to Russian 
ideas about anything else. On the technical side the 
Moscow production was much better than the London 
production, especially in the street-scenes, where the 
devices of Expressionism—though perhaps too assidu- 
ously exploited—heightened the tension with the jarring 
rhythm of New York’s traffic noises. The chief actor 
(there were no negroes in the cast) gave a powerful per- 
formance, all the more effective in that his naturalism and 
restraint contrasted with the methods of the other 
players, whose movements and whose make-up betrayed 
—as with most Russian actors—the fantasticating in- 
fluence of the ballet. His Jim was more studious, had 
less of the Noble Savage, than Mr. Robeson’s ;_ but: his 
playing, though in a minor key, was hardly less deserving 
of praise. 

The audience struck me as being rather more restive 
than is usual in Moscow, and during one of the more 
emotional scenes there appeared to be a small animal, 
possibly a rat, loose in the dress circle, But as to that 
I cannot say for certain. 


Ein deutscher Journalist 


[Von ErNEM DevuTsCHEN KorRRESPONDENTEN. | 


N England werden nur ganz wenige Hellmut Gansser 
kennen. Auch in Deutschland ist er dem Namen 
nach nicht sehr vielen bekannt gewesen. Dieser deutsche 
Journalist ist kuerzlich gestorben. Es sei heute hier von 
ihm die Rede, weil sein Geschick in manchem den Stempel 
des deutschen Leides der Nachkriegszeit triigt. Im Krieg, 
in dem er Alleriiusserstes fuer sein Vaterland hergab, 
wurde ihm der Kérper durchschossen. In starkem 
Mannesmut gab er sich nach dem Friedensschluss treuester 
Pflichterfuellung hin. Die Vernunft in ihm sah den 
deutschen Weg, aber die Seele vermochte die Ungeduld 
nicht zu meistern. Aus Hellmut Gansser, der einer der 
besten deutschen Vélkerbundsjournalisten war, zuckte in 
den letzten Jahren mehr und mehr die Auflehnung gegen 
die Entrechtung, die Deutschland erlitt. Sein Herz war 
schon seit lingerer Zeit von den Flammen der jungen 
deutschen Bewegung durchglucht, nur sein starkes 
Verantwortungsgefuehl hielt ihn davon ab, sich ihr véllig 
hinzugeben. Viele der Weltjournalisten, die sich zur 
Zeit aus Anlass der Londoner Wirtschaftskonferenz hier 
in England befinden, werden ihn und seine anmutige Frau 
in Genf bei der Arbeit gesehen haben, vielleicht ohne 
seinen Namen zu kennen. Denn sein Beruf war ein 
bescheidener: was er berichtcte, erschien in den deutschen 
Blattern anonym, war er doch der Korrespondent eines 
der Nachrichtenbueros, deren journalistische Vertreter 
darauf verzichten muessen, sich durch Bekanntgabe 
ihrer Autorschaft beruehmt zu machen. Aber was er 
yom Genfer Vélkerbund meldete, ist lange Jahre hindurch 
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von einer sehr grossen Zahl deutscher Blitter an promis 
nenter Stelle abgedruckt worden. Der Anblick dieses 
fleissigen Mannes und seiner fleissigen Frau, die seine 
beste Kameradin und einzige Gehillin war, bei der Arbeit 
in Genf war eine Freude. : 
Im Weltkriege war er mit 16} Jahren als Freiwilliger 
von der Schulbank aus ins Feld gezogen. In der Sehlacht 
von Tannenberg wurde ihm die Lunge dreifach durch- 
schossen. Er wurde Fliegerleutnant und erlebte drei 
Abstuerze, bei denen er neue Verwundungen erlitt. Als er 
einmal in brennendem Flugzeug zur Erde gehen musste, 
versuchte er trotz eigener Brandwunden__heldenhaft 
seinen Flugkameraden zu retten. Fuer seine Tapferkeit 
vor dem Feind erhielt er das Eiserne Kreuz erster Klasse 
und eine Reihe anderer Kriegsauszeichnungen. Dann 
kam der Friede, der ihn, den Sohn des Saargebiets, noch 
mehr belastete, als jeden anderen vaterlandsliebenden 
Deutschen. Es zog ihn zum _ Journalismus. Nach 
Anfingen in Berlin widmete er seine Feder den politischen 
Beduerfnissen der bedrohten engeren Heimat. Dann tricb 
es ihn nach Genf, den Sitz des Vélkerbundes, wo er hoffte, 
dem Saargebiet noch besser nuetzen zu kénnen. Hier 
wuchs er hinein in die Weltpolitik. Er lernte Journalisten 
aus aller Welt, deutsche Staatsmiinner und ausliindische 
Politiker kennen. Fuenf lange Jahre hielt es ihn dort. 
Aber die Genfer Atmosphiire mit dem langsamen Vor- 
wiirtskommen der Beschluesse und mit den ewigen 
Kompromissen, die nur zu oft nicht von der Vernunft, 
welche versucht nach Méglichkeit allen Seiten gerecht zu 
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werden, sondern von der Feigheit diktiert werden, hat 
mit der Zeit fuer ein feuriges Gemuect etwas geradezu 
Unertrigliches. Hellmut Gansser aber war trotz aller 
Vernunft seinem ganzen Wesen nach ein Feuerkopf. So 
entfernte sich sein Geist in den Berichten, die er nach 
Deutschland schickte, allmahlich immer mehr von den 
Genfer Gedankengiingen. Er, der ucber den Vélkerbund 
berichten musste und ihn hiitte seinen deutschen Lesern 
jnterpretieren sollen, stand innerlich schon liingst in 
scharfer Opposition zu der Gruendung Woodrow Wilsons. 
Diese: innere Zwiespalt zerriss ihn. Er wollte nun in die 
weitere Welt hinaus. Es entstanden in ihm Pline, nach 
Suedamerika oder nach China zu gehen. Doch diese 
wirren Projekte Jiessen sich sechwer  finanzieren. 
Schlicsslich wurde er Vertreter seines Korrespondenz- 
bueros in Paris. Dort aber machte sich sogleich ein 
titliches Leiden bemerkbar. Es war von den Kugeln, die 
ihm die Lunge im Weltkriege zerrissen hatten, zurueck- 
gelassen worden. Ohne Kenntnis seiner verzweifelten 
Lage starb er 85 jihrig in der franzésischen Hauptstadt. 
Seine Heimatsstadt Saarbruecken hat ihm dann auf 
ihrem Ehrenfriedhof einen Ehrenplatz gegeben. Von 
Genf, Paris und von anderen Stidten waren viele Kollegen 
herbeigeeilt, um ihn auf seinem letzten Gang zu begleiten. 
Fuehrende Minner der Politik und der Industrie waren an 
seinem Grabe zu sehen, Kin Flieger kreiste ueber seiner 
Bahre, als ihm die letzten Ehren zuteil wurden. Auch die 
Weltpresse sollte Hellmut Ganssers in Ehren gedenken, 
denn er war ein vaterlandslicbender Deutscher, der ver- 
sucht hat, seine journalistische Pflichten aufs Treueste zu 


erfuellen, 
Art 


Shapes and Objects 

Att general statements about painting are more or less untrue. 
But it is often convenient to make them and, if in 
doing so we realize that they are untrue, very little harm 
is done. For sometimes a principle which is only true in 
a very limited sense may provide the right approach to a 
particular artist. This is in itself profitable and the danger 
only begins when we forget that we invented the theory 
in order to enjoy the artist, and begin to set it up as an 
absolute principle, judging artists by it and condemning 
those who do not conform to it. 

With full consciousness, therefore, that I am_ talking 
nonsense I would suggest that there are two kinds of artists : 
those who paint objects and those who paint shapes. It 
would be possible to apply this distinction to the whole 
history of painting and to show not that different artists 
belonged entirely to one or other of these groups, but rather 
that they tended to be more interested in one of these aspects 
of painting than the other. In general, European painters, 
perhaps owing to the conscious or unconscious influence 
of the classical heritage, have inclined to paint objects 
rather than shapes. But certain exceptions thrust them- 
selves forward, such as Uecello, who was more excited about 
the curious forms which things took on under his mathe- 
matical system of perspective than in the objects themselves. 

During the last sixty years there has been a struggle 
between objects and shapes. In a sense the Impressionists 
belonged to the shapes party. At least they never really 
allowed an independent existence to the objects which 
they painted. To them trees, clouds, buildings and people 
were all merely the material on which light produced its 
effects, and light became, like Death, the leveller. This 
was one of the elements of the Impressionist creed which 
both Cézanne and Seurat rejected. In their paintings 
objects exist in their own right, not merely as a bundle of 
reflections. At the beginning of the present century the 
Fauve movement and the earlier stages of Cubism put the 
shapes faction in control of the situation. Picasso and his 
followers so rearranged the different parts of what they were 
painting that almost nothing recognizable as an object was 
left, while Gleizes and his disciples denied that painting 


was an imitation of objects at all and sometimes put 
their theories into practice. But, as a matter of fact, Picasso 
never really escaped from the object and in many of his 
most abstract paintings among the patterning there stands 
out a realistic fragment of a guitar, an actual newspaper 
headline or a real cigarette packet. 

There is one painter who seems during the whole of his 
vareer only to have been interested in shapes, and that is 
Matisse. He never, like Picasso, uses elaborate devices 
to conceal the identity of the object which he paints; in 
fact by an effort we can always say what each picture 
represents. But the point is that we are never invited, as 
it were, by Matisse to do so. He has no respect for any 
class of objects rather than any other; for him the human 
figure is exactly on a level with the chairs, carpets, flowers 
and wallpapers which surround it, so that one’s instinctive 
exclamation in front of one of his pictures is not ‘* What a 
lovely woman!” or even ‘ What a remarkable chair!” 
(as one might say in front of van Gogh), but ‘“* What a 
beautiful shape!” or ‘* What a superb patch of colour!” 

The purpose of all these remarks is not to suggest a general 
aesthetic but merely to indicate a possible attitude for 
anyone to take up who chances to visit Messrs. Tooth’s 
galleries in order to see the exhibition of paintings by Matisse. 
Anyone who goes expecting representation of people and 
things will be disappointed, but those who can enjoy more 
abstract qualities can hardly fail to be moved by such 
symphonies of audacious colouring and_ brilliant drawing 
as Le Chapeau Jaune (8) or by the more restrained harmonies 
of La Femme Arabe. A particular example of Matisse’s 
concentration on shapes and colours rather than on any 
kind of representation is his method of treating the third 
dimension in painting. His pictures are far from being 
mere flat patterns, but he suggests depth not by an appeal 
to the object depicted but by qualities inherent in the colours 
which he uses. We do not say: “ That is a head, therefore 
we know it to be a solid, pear-shaped lump,” but simply 
“That shape seems to stand out from its background,” 
and when we come to study the means by which this effect 
is achieved we find them utterly inexplicable. This, in a 
sense, is the last word in abstraction. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


The Theatre 


“Veronica.” By C. K. Monro, At the Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage. “Cupid and the Don.” Adapted by 
Frank Birch and Basil Bartlett from the French of. Jules 
Romains. At the Westminster Theatre. 





Encutsi drama, like English poetry, like indeed almost every 
manifestation of the human spirit which has in the past 
enjoyed eminence in English art, is frequently announced to 
be dead, and the criticism of the contemporary learned 
accordingly concerns itself with the wistful phrasing of 
obituary notices. Their attitude implies or makes explicit 
two assumptions, of which one is open to debate and the 
other is untrue, that there is a large and discerning public 
perpetually protesting against its theatrical diet, and that 
this is the fault, exclusively, of those who write for the stage. 
That the standard of plays produced on the commercial 
stage is deplorable, there will be few to question ; and that 
the judgement of commercial managers is accurately reflected 
in, and endorsed by, current public taste is at least a tenable 
opinion. But public taste is a product, not a premise, of 
experience. If taste is created and maintained by acquiesc- 
ence in bad plays, there will be no response to those on a 
higher level. The good play, even if written, will exist in a 
vacuum. The commercial manager will not cut his own 
throat by presenting it when he has created a demand for 
another type of play. The public for the neglected work will 
continue to be found only in that section of the population 
which has in despair given up going to the theatre at all (or 
at best among the patrons of the little theatres), and the 
public which still attends the more prosperous places of 
entertainment will continue on its gradual descent to the 
ultimate abyss of disenchantment. 

An illustration of this, significant enough and tragic in its 
implications, is provided by the case of Mr. Monro. Some 
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time ago Veronica was presented for a few days (or was it a 
single night ?) at the Arts Theatre Club. It is now at the 
Embassy Theatre for a fortnight without, so far as I know, 
any arrangements made for its subsequent transference to 
the West End. The situation provides a fair comment on 
the myopia of commercial managers in general and by con- 
trast on the enterprise of the Embassy Theatre in presenting 
this delightful comedy. It is neither faultless, nor even as 
good as the best of Mr. Monro’s other work ; but it is full of 
merit. Mr. Monro is in many respects the most interesting 
playwright of this generation: he has, almost alone of con- 
temporary dramatists, a style of his own, not merely man- 
nerisms or a formula. To expect from him a masterpiece 
every time he writes a play would be illogical ; but even when 
he produces what is for him a comparative failure, his work 
contains at any rate a degree of merit, absent from other plays 
which are the objects of popular acclamation, which should 
entitle him to the hearing allowed to others of less than his 
stature. Consistency is a virtue rarely found in the great, 
It is absent from Mr. Monro, as it was absent from Shakes. 
peare. And that those who sponsor Shakespeare’s plays are 
but slightly -affected by the very varying degrees of merit 
they achieve is attested by the frequency of productions of 
The Merchant of Venice or Romeo aud Juliet, compared with 
those of his masterpiece, Troilus and Cressida. If Shakespeare 
were writing today, his plays would be performed on Sunday 
nights to an audience enlisted by subscription. 

Veronica made a living out of her appearance by per- 
suading her admirers, who were chosen for their opulence, 
to pay for the privilege of looking at her. On the proceeds 


of this sedentary, though hazardous, occupation — she 
managed to support herself and her husband (if the 


sum of eight pounds gained in as few minutes in the course 
of the second act may be considered normal) in a state of 
comparative affluence. The person who pays on_ this 
veccasion is Sir James Gullhoppity, who is only in Veronica’s 
flat, as he assures her repeatedly and as his son, Basil, has 
assured her before him, for the purpose of redeeming her 
from what he assumes, with an eye on the less ethical possi- 
bilities of the situation, is a disereditable way of life. Neither 
he nor Basil, who suddenly arrives, is aware that Veronic: 
is married. They are acquainted of this circumstance 
only because Raphael, who is an artist and has been grati- 
fying his temperament in a back room, is disturbed by the 
sound of voices and arrives to expostulate. His simple, 
gentle egotism immediately suggests a divorce as the proper 
sequel to the interruption he has suffered; from which 
point the play becomes a comedy of situations, folding into one 
another with the neat, logical inconsequence of a chain 
of linked paradoxes. The fantastic triumphs over the 
witty: the target of Mr. Monro’s satire is shot to 
pieces early on; we grow a little impatient as we watch 
him expend further ammunition on its débris. The pattern of 
the play loses its symmetry, but it still remains a good play, 
Some excellent acting, notably from Miss Madeleine Carroll 
and Mr. Harold Scott, was robbed of one third of its 
effect by a sadly lackadaisical production. 

By contrast, Cupid and the Don belongs to a type of play 
by whose production not even a contemporary, popular 
interest is served. It is difficult to say which is the greater 
mystery, how that distinguished writer, M. Romains, could 
have been responsible for its original (assuming that the 
adaptation does not grossly misrepresent it), or why 
Mr. Birch and Sir Basil Bartlett thought it necessary to 
present this version. The theme, to whose genre age has 
Jent a certain precarious respectability, is of a Cambridge 
don who chases infatuation to Monte Carlo, attempts to 
conduct an affair with an actress whose motives in enduring 
his company not surprisingly turn out to be purely mer- 
cenary, makes some money at the tables, becomes involved 
&e., &e. Whatever wit the piece may have 
had in its original version has been Jost in the process of 
udaptation, and the issue was further obscured, on at any 
rate one night, by some acting which was a disgrace to 
everyone concerned : all sound and fury signifying nothing, 
A restless, disorderly production contributed to the general 
If the English theatre is indeed dead, we have 
ut Jeast the right to be preserved from such continental 
reincarmations, Derek ViERscHoyir, 


with crooks, 


collapse. 
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Poetry 
The Babe 


OncrE my feet trod Nineveh, 

Once my eyes saw Troy town burn, 
Now, if Plato tells the truth, 
Dipped in Lethe I return. 


What was old is offered new ? 

What is new was old before ? 
That which tired mind evolved 
Mind untired may ignore. 


Certain now the fields to me 

Novel are and unforeseen, 

Certain too the neighbouring hedge 
A misty miracle of green. 


New the bird-song—very sweet ; 

New the moon —and wondrous round, 
And, when the clouds collect, the rain 
Falls with a new and pleasing sound, 


A horse is new, a sheep, a flower, 
Bent branch of twig, gnarled trunk of tree ; 


The lovely and consistent dawn, 
The stealthy dusk—both new to me. 


New from henceforward all that comes, 
The prodigal and splendid skies. 

A fire’s warmth, the first shy glance 
Of lovers’ eyes in lovers’ eyes. 


Every path untrodden yet, 

Every sound as yet unheard, 

Every thought within the heart 

A sleeping thought as yet unstirred. 


All to be new—O envious lot ! 

Most blest of all who nothing knows, 
Most rich endowed whose infant mind 
Guesses not yet there is the rose. 


Monk Grippon, 


A Hundred Years Ago . 


“'Toe SPECTATOR,’ JUNE 29TH, 1833. 
SIR THOMAS DENMAN’S EAR. 

Betts. It has been often remarked, that the ringing of bells in 
the heart of the city of London during the time of business is a great 
annoyance. Yesterday, the Lord Chief Justice and the Jury in the 
Court of King’s Bench felt the inconvenience to the full extent. The 
learned Judge, unable to bear the peal reiterated, was compelled to 
send his officer to stop the nuisance,—Daily Paper, Thursday. 

See what it is for a lawyer to have an ear! This is the first Chief 
Justice England has had who has been capable of being distracted 
from his quidlibets and quodlibets by bells; and we aro disposed 
to think that the Bar will maintain such weakness to be an argument 
against the soundness of the Judge’s decisions. The Jaw is a 
jealous study, and will not admit of a divided worship, ‘The true 
lawyer sticks to his case like a dog to a bone; he has neither eyes 
nor ears but for the crotchet in hand; and if we may judge from 
the tranquillity with which he pursues his business, without dis- 
turbance in the midst of the confusion of Westminster Hall and 
other courts, he must be inaccessible to external sources of annoy: 
ance. DEMOSTHENES spouted on the shore by the sounding sea ; 
our bar orators seem to enjoy a similar accompaniment. The noise 
of bells would never even attract the attention of a mere lawyer : 
but Sir THOMAS DENMAN has unhappily an ear: the tunes began to 
jingle into his summing-up: he fell to chanting a little in his 
delivery. ** Home, sweet home,” seemed mixed up with his notes ; 
and what with the noisy bar and the boisterous bells, certain com- 
binations of sound kept beating time on his pia mater, till at Jast 
he was fairly compelled either to break out into a catch, or silence 
the music. All the phrases about ‘ often remarked ’—and_ the 
“great annoyance ’’—and the mixing up the Jury with the Judge, 
is simply an excuse for the unhappy fact that the present Chief 
Justice has an ear, 

x * Xx * * * 

The accounts from Berlin (received to the 15th instant) state that 
a number of foreigners had been arrested in that city, on suspicion 
of fomenting discontents among the people. Several Englishmen 
were among the number ; and, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of our Ambassador, Lord Mino, had been sent out of the Prussian 
dominions on three days’ notice, 
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Country Life 


Yun Doom or THunper. 

A thunderstorm may be a very terrible thing. As some of 
us looked at one of the latest over a broad grass field a crash 
and a flash, as nearly as may be, coincided. It suggested 
the stroke of doom ; and it was the stroke of doom. In the 
midst of the field were six cattle in a group, four of them 
calves, and two yearlings. The whole number fell. A second 
later the four calves were on their feet, but the two elder 
bullocks lay still. They were killed instantly, and when I went 
out to see if any signs of life were left, I could see none, and 
I could see no sort of injury. Countrypeople cannot resist 
any form of drama; and presently a procession of men, 
women and children came to see. Then, and then only, the 
calves seemed to feel that something terrible had happened ; 
and they too came up and stared at the two poor victims. 
There -is a local belief that half-way up a hill is the most 
dangerous place. I have no belief in the theory, but these 
cattle were just half-way up and, as it happens, two of three 
blasted oaks that I know are also half-way up the slope. On 
this subject has anyone ever made out why the oak, which is 
not generally tall and pointed, is much more liable than the 
elm? Ina recent storm two oaks and one telephone pole were 
struck, but no elm, though the species is as 5 to 1 at least. 

* * * * 

The thunderstorm of which I write was accompanied, 
though the air was very warm, with heavy hail. In some few 
places the ground was white as with snow. And _ thence 
another mystery. Hail has its favourite narrow belts, as 
most countrymen hold. During the last few weeks such hail 
has been peculiarly severe as well as oddly patchy in East 
Anglia. One field of sugar beet in Norfolk, where the crop 
had been planted good and early and looked most promising, 
was so battered and torn that you could scarcely find a 
growing leaf. The field looked as if some careful market 
gardener had put in innumerable pegs to mark his lines. 
Fields near by were quite untouched, though hail has been 
more frequent and free this June than is often the case. It 
is always supposed by keepers, and doubtless with accuracy, 
that the June thunderstorm is the severest of all dangers to 
the young coveys. In my experience they have suffered sur- 
prisingly little this June; and I imagine the reason to be 
that almost all the storms were short, many of them more 
like an April shower than a real thunderstorm. 

* * * * 

This year’s acreage under sugar beet is the biggest ever 
known in Britain; and will probably be the biggest in 
history ; and where such disasters as the hail have not 
befallen it, the crops (as “sed almost all crops) look 
excellent. Sugar beet, of « — se, fits most admirably into 
the rotation and time-table .. he farmer who grows barley ; 
but last year was among the most disastrous years of barley 
growing known in East Anglian chronicles. Even the best 
malting barley fetched no price worth having. The result is 
that the beet area has increased over 30 per cent. partly at 
the expense of the barley, but not all at the expense of the 
beet. On the subject of wheat—and incidentally on its 
association with sugar beet—the Norfolk Institute of Agri- 
culture has made some valuable experiments into the sowing 
of wheat in spring. The results in general indicate that you 
ay sow wheat quite late in spring—April 27th is the latest 
date attempted —if you choose the right variety. A French 
Wheat will be in full ear in June, while such a variety as 
Little Joss will look almost like grass on a lawn, 

* ** * * 
FLOWER SANCTUARIES. 

[ cannot escape from the subject of flower sanctuaries, 
The latest news comes from East Anglia. I suppose that 
among the most peculiar districts in England is the so-called 
Breckland. It is not only unlike other distriets in appearance 
and soil: much of it has been less disturbed since glacial 
times than other land. A characteristic area has been 
secured ‘in perpetuity ” by the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, 
and though this beneficent organization is more often con- 
cerned. with birds than plants—and Breckland birds also are 
peculiar to the district the plants perhaps matter most in 
this last instance. At any rate, the acquisition of the land 


has been celebrated by a lecture and subsequently a little 
book of immense learning by Professor Salisbury (Naturalists’ 
Trust, 31 Surrey Street, Norwich, 5s.) called The East 
Anglian Flora. It is almost a book on English flowers in 
general, and the maps of distribution are some of the best 
ever published. 

* we * * 

Professor Salisbury is particularly interested in the causes 
of distribution, the newer causes as well as the older. We 
know that the railway is a distributor of seed—has, for 
example, carried a rare wall senecio from Oxford to Win- 
chester. Professor Salisbury has found out a new example 
of the influence of the motor-car, especially in relation to a 
heavy-seeded plant, matricaria suaveolens, akin to May weed 
and chamomile. It has “ fruits which are mainly dispersed 
in mud, upon the feet of cattle, boots, tyres, &e.; and it is 
very probable that the rapid extension in area of this species 
subsequent to 1900 was in no small measure due to the 
coincident increase in motor transport. The patterned tread 
of the motor tyre is a peculiarly efficient means of dispersal 
for mud containing seeds, which may be conveyed long 
distances before the shrinkage on drying results in its dis- 
lodgement from the depressions of the pattern.” 

* * * * 
SHEEP AND STAMPS. 

Have you ever seen a sheep on a postage stamp? The 
more or less new centenary stamp of the Falkland Islands 
** features,” as they say, a length drawing of one of the most 
characteristic English sheep which has enjoyed a busy export 
trade. This Philippine Romney Marsh ram, in black against 
a green background, has a magnificent fleece, but his points 
emerge clearly from the picture of the skilled artist, who 
must be also a farmer. That neat and ingeniously-edited 
paper, Farm, Field and Fireside, has been making some 
sort of inquest into the farm animals which have found their 
way on to stamps. It has discovered horses, cattle and 
even wild boar, but not a single sheep. It is in the back of 
my memory that I have seen the bust of Merino with rolling 
ruffs of wool framing the head, but can discover no direct 
evidence. Is this Romney Marsh, a magnificent advertise- 
ment for the breed, enjoying a unique glory ? 

* * * * 
TREES IN ArT. 

The ingenious editor of the Tree Quarterly has been holding 
an exhibition of drawings of trees at the Fine Arts in New 
Bond Street. It is, I think, the first time I ever saw an art 
exhibition devoted wholly to one subject and in one medium, 
and vet there was no monotony, nor is the subject nearly 
exhausted. Most of the drawings, in pencil, were selected 
for their artistic value; and this, perhaps, was the reason 
why few famous trees found a place. I could find only one, 
the huge horse chestnut in Kew, which several people have 
assured me is the biggest in the world. My own belief is 
that I know a bigger or at any rate a finer, still flourishing in 
spite of its great age. It grows at Abington, near Cambridge; 
and is known to be over 300 vears old. 

& * * x 
A Cuckoo's Victim. 

A young cuckoo in a robin’s nest in my neighbourhood, 
was fortunately hatched before the robins’ own eggs which 
now litter the approaches. It is being fed with devotion 
by the parents and rather surprisingly, since they are a 
pugnac‘ous tribe, robins are among the very best foster 
such victimization are, I think, 
Last year two wag- 


parents. Objections to 
commoner than is generally supposed. 
tails of my acquaintance grew completely disgusted with 
They neglected it and finally deserted it, 
It is 
a very rare 


their base progeny. 
in spite of the anguished screams of the young bird. 
alleged in bird books that the marsh warbler 
bird in England— is never victimized ; but it happens that the 
only marsh warblers’ nest of which [ know was found by the 
keeper of the sanctuary to contain a But 
that is not the end of the story. The day after he found it, 
the egg had vanished and after much seeking he found it in 
the ooze under the nest. It would seem that not the cuckoo 
but the warbler is the cause of the marsh warbler’s immunity 
W. Beacu Tromas. 


cuckoo's egg. 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue SPECTATOR.] 


VOLUNTARY AND STATE HOSPITALS 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—The articles written by Dr. Somerville Hastings and 
Mr. Eric Pearce Gould are interesting but lack reality because 
both writers are members of the staff of a London Voluntary 
Hospital with a Medical School attached, and only represent 
the opinion of a small section of medical men practising 
in this country, and have practical knowledge of a very 
small proportion of patients who seek advice from their 
doctors. They unite in praising the work of the voluntary 
hospitals and of the medical staffs attached to them, and 
appear to believe that progress can only be obtained under 
the stimulus of the critical eyes of medical students. They 
ignore the large provincial hospitals which are doing excellent 
work without the encouragement of medical schools. They 
are not all cottage hospitals as suggested by Dr. Somerville 
Hastings. 

Neither writer refers to the general practitioner in his 
relationship to the hospitals unless some reference is intended 
in Mr. Pearce Gould’s cryptic paragraph. “* The Voluntary 
Hospitals can claim, therefore, that they set today the 
standard of hospital comfort and efficiency, and moreover 
are an essential feature in the existing grading of the medical 
profession.” I hope that Mr. Pearce Gould will explain 
what he means by “ grading of the medical profession.” 
The medical profession is divided into two main branches, 
more or less independent, but working in close co-operation 
if that work is to be eflicient. Of necessity the larger branch 
is that which is composed of general practitioners who are 
trained by education and experience to deal with illness 
in all its different forms, medical, surgical or maternity, 
functional or organic. At times the G.P. finds it advisable 
to call in the assistance of a member of the other branch 
of the profession, a specialist or a consultant, who has elected 
zo focus his attention upon one special section of professional 
knowledge, or to send his patient to a hospital or to some 
other institution, where he can obtain that nursing or 
attendance which is impossible in his own home. The 
G.P. ** feeds”’ the hospital, he has to make the first diagnosis, 
to send cases of scarlet fever to the fever hospital, tuber- 
culosis to the sanatorium, and suitable cases to the general 
hospital. It often requires more skill to decide that a 
patient is suffering from an attack of appendicitis and needs 
an immediate operation than it does to do the actual opera- 
tion. With the hospitals crying out for additional beds a 
big responsibility rests upon the G.P. not to send unnecessary 
cases into the wards. 

For these and other reasons any discussion as to the 
rival merits of State and Voluntary Hospitals becomes 
merely academic unless the General Practitioner Service 
rendered outside the hospitals is taken into account. [ am 
therefore venturing to suggest what is required from the 
hospitals by the general practitioners so that there should 
be eflicient co-operation between the two services. The 
G.P. seeks the aid of the hospital in two directions, diagnosis 
and treatment. It may be that he needs an X-ray examina- 
tion after an injury involving bone or joint, or for a needle 
that has entered some part of the body. Or again a patho- 
logical or bacteriological report may be necessary to clear 
up a diagnosis. Once these reports have been obtained 
the docior is able to carry on the treatment without unneces- 
sarily overcrowding the out-patient departments or the 
wards of the hospital. It is well known that most hospitals 
suffer from congested out-patient departments, because a 
large number of the patients could be equally well treated 
in doctors’ surgeries. If this congestion were relieved the 
remaining patients would have less time to wait, and would 
have better individual attention. An additional advantage 
would follow, general practitioners would be able to meet 
members of the hospital staff in consultation over cases 
brought to the out-patient department. 

In regard to treatment the G.P. is absolutely dependent 
upon the hospital for medical and surgical treatment which 


it is impossible to provide at home. In addition to this 
treatment is now carried out in special departments, which 
involves costly apparatus and specialized technique and 
knowledge. There is definite need for a service of consultants 
from the hospital to visit patients in their homes and to 
advise their medical attendants in regard to the necessity 
for admission to hospital, especially in urgent surgical cases, 
It does not seem likely that we shall see these improvements 
under the present Voluntary Hospital Service. There is 
no reason why they should not be introduced in a State 
Service. Lord Moynihan’s evidence in the House of Lords 
last week to the effect that he had not been paid for about 
60 per cent. of his work suggests that the other 40 per cent. 
of his work had been paid for by people who had had to 
shoulder more than a fair proportion of their burdens. This 
must always be the case whilst medical staffs are honorary, 
In good times private patients can meet the extra charges 
necessary, but in times of depression like the present they 
‘annot do so, so that many a young consultant finds great 
difficulty in finding compensation for his voluntary work, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
S. GILrorp. 
60 London Road, Reading. 


AIR BOMBING 
[To the Editor of Tae Specrator.] 

Sir,—I welcome the opportunity, afforded by Mr. Griffin's 
letter of June 16th, to amplify Lord Halsbury’s statement 
that 40 tons of diphenyleyanarsine would destroy the whole 
population of London. Lord Halsbury has studied the 
question too long for us to doubt its truth, but Mr. Grillin’s 
interpretation is seriously at fault. 

The difliculty of application of this type of “ solid ” gas by 
air methods is very great, for the reason that heat is required 
to be applied to the substance to form the particulate cloud. 
We have thus to face the extremely difficult problem of 
devising a gas bomb so strong that it will not break up on 
impact, so formed that it will not bury itself, and provided 
with its own means of ignition and ignitable material sufficient 
to “ gasifv ” the compound. We can confidently assume that 
not 10 per cent. of the bomb load will be utilizable as actual 
gas. A further difficulty is that a heavy concentration is 
required ; in lower concentrations the gas can be described as 
harassing but not dangerous to life. The difficulty of obtaining 
such a concentration by air bombing among the streets 
and houses of a town with all the varied air currents is 
very great. We may therefore estimate that only 10 per cent. 
of our gas will be dangerous, or 1 per cent. of our bomb load. 
Now, among the present bombing planes of this country for 
a moderate radius of action we cannot average more than 
half a ton of bomb load. <A simultaneous attack by 8,000 
acroplanes might easily be required to obtain the necessary 
concentration of 40 tons of this gas. 

Danger from gas attacks exists but we must not let panic 
drive us to incalculable remedies for an exaggerated danger. 
If a scheme could be devised which gave us undoubted security 
without interfering with our legitimate trade in the air and the 
prosperity that it may bring, the Air League would be warm 
in its support. It is because all extreme plans so far proposed 
confer no certain security but involve a maximum dislocation 
of trade and commerce that we oppose them. Limitation of 
air armaments as in the British Draft Convention, combined 
with the codification of the laws of air war, will reduce the 
dangers to a point where they should appal no stout-hearted 
citizen. The desperate anxieties spoken of by Mr. Griffin are 
the product of a clamour based on ignorance of the real 
extent of the danger. If that clamour, and not reason, is 
allowed to prevail, the young men and women of this country 
may live to regret that their advisers listened to their appeals ; 
but regret will come too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Air League J. A. CHAMIER, 

Air Commodore, Secretary-General 

19 Berkeley Sireet, London, W.1 
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[To the Editor of THe Sprecrator.] 
Sm, —In the articles that I have read on the subject of training 
bombers one important point seems to have been missed. In 
time of war an open town would have far more to fear from 
untrained bombers than from expert marksmen. I can speak 
from experience. I had to drop a number of bombs in the 
last War on battery positions and difficult targets, and I 
always missed. But even I, Sir, could not have missed Berlin. 
On the other hand, only a highly trained pilot could be sure 
of hitting an objective of military importance in a city, say a 
railway bridge, and nothing but that object. Even if in some 
future war the higher command were to order the wholesale 
destruction of a town, the pilots being human would aim solely 
at stations and the like, and would hit them only. The citi- 
zens as a whole would have little to fear except from bad 
marksmanship. Lastly, the perfected training of bombers 
might help to prevent war ; for those actually responsible for 
making war would be in the greatest danger if service pilots 
could be sure of hitting the mark. I believe that a convention 
limiting permissible targets would prove of more service to 
humanity than an attempt to stop the training of bombers.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Youne. 

The School House, Wragley Road, Lincoln. 

|Even in the dark, when the great majority of raids take 
place ?—Ep. The Spectator.] 


OUR TRADE WITH ITALY 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Str,—Advocates of a reduction in the ‘* adverse ”’ balance of 
merchandise trade between Great Britain and other countries 
will note with interest a striking recent change which has 
taken place in the balance of our trade with Italy where an 
adverse balance has been converted into a favourable balance. 
During the quarter ended March 31st, this year, according to 
the Trade and Navigation Accounts published by the Board of 
Trade, imports into the United Kingdom from Italy and the 
Italian colonies were valued at £2,255,314 while corresponding 
exports from the United Kingdom were valued at £2,401,938, 
leaving a balance in our favour of £146,624. To this amount 
may be added re-exports, during the quarter, from the United 
Kingdom, valued at £305,405. 

These figures contrast sharply with those of previous years. 
Thus, in the corresponding quarter last year, British exports 
to Italy were valued at £2,223,011, against imports from Italy 
valued at £3,019,428, leaving an adverse balance for this 
country of £796,417. In the corresponding quarter in 1931, our 
adverse balance was even larger, namely, £980,497. It is no 
small achievement to have converted such a substantial ad- 
verse balance into a favourable balance within so short a 
time. ‘* While exports as a whole from this country to Italy 
showed a slight decrease during the past year (from 
£10,706,215 in 1931 to £9,502,562 in 1932), there was a con- 
siderable decline in Italian exports to Great Britain (from 
£15,188,363 in 1981 to £10,848,827 in 1932),” says the 
Journal of the Italian Chamber of Commerce in London, 
“due to a large extent to the depreciation of sterling and to 
the numerous Customs measures in this country.’”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON. 

House of Commons. 


SUMMER-TIME 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It seems that the Rev. H. Somers-Cocks and Mr. H. 
Williamson have both strongly objected to my paragraph on 
*Summer-time.” I have no quarrel with the Rev. H. 
Somers-Cocks ; but Mr. Williamson misrepresents what I 
wrote. He says, “‘ One could hardly conceive a more pre- 
judiced and misleading paragraph than Mr. Herbert Palmer’s 
in your issue of June 2nd. Summer-time was not instituted 
for the benefit of the farmer; it was an economy measure of 
War-time.” But did I not say so? What I actually wrote in 
The Spectator will, I think, prove that Mr. Williamson is the 
misleading one : 

“ Of all the institutions that tease human reason ‘ Summer- 
time’ is the most irritating—especially to the farmers. It is 
against Nature and is a guide to nothing. The farmers take no 
notice of it. . . . ‘Summer-time’ is a War-time institution made 
by Dora or the War Office ; and today it is rather meaningless.” 


Mr. Williamson goes on to say, “ Unfortunately the very 
large majerity of our population work in towns, and their 
good is the nation’s good.” I would, however, amend that 
by saying that their good is too often the nation’s evil. We 
have too many towns, and too many people living in towns 
and suburbs of towns. The town is slowly destroying both 
countryside and nation. We shall soon be nothing but a 
mechanized nation of ants, wasps, and bees—to say nothing 
of rabbits. 

Summer-time is artificial, a gesture of weakness against the 
sun and the clock (just as paint on lips and cheeks is artificial, 
a gesture of weakness against the sun and God). It is a con- 
cession to our post-War laziness. Why not leave the clock 
as it ought to be and (by the clock) start work an hour earlier 
—say 8 o'clock instead of 9 o’clock for the average middle- 
class citizen, and let the working-man get up as he used to 
before the War? As it is, the working-man gets up an hour 
earlier than is fair to him. Moreover, young children can’t 
fall asleep before it is dark; and as, by Summer-time, they 
have to get up an hour earlier, they lose an hour of their 
precious sleep. It doesn’t matter much after they have passed 
the age of 12; and they go to sleep in the light until they 
are 5. But it is a bad institution for children between the 
ages of 5 and 12. Ask the schools what they think about it ! 
Ask farmers and labouring-men what they think about it ! 
Ask the philanthropists interested in child-welfare what they 
think about it! And, above all, ask that giver of life and 
light—the sun! For does it not put his dials an hour out ?—~ 
I an, Sir, &c., Hersert FE. PAacmMer. 

St, Albans. 


TRANSPORT IN AMERICA AND BRITAIN 

[To the Editor of Tur SpPectraTorR.] 
Sir,—In the United States railway companies have been 
authorized to increase charges by 10 per cent. They have 
reduced wages by 10 per cent. A Government committee 
has reported in favour of strict limitation and regulation 
of road transport. It is realized in America that railways 
are absolutely essential, for no road transport system can 
handle more than a small proportion of heavy traffic, and 
it is clearly understood that railways must be profitable 
and attract capital if they are to remain efficient and sufficient 
for a nation’s trade. Do we realize the importance of 
railways ? 

British railways suffer from unfair competition as well 
as general depression ; they have been compelled by Govern- 
ment to pay wages 100 per cent. higher than pre-War, plus 
some cost of living percentages, and to reduce working 
hours ; but they are not allowed to charge for their services 
more than about 50 per cent. higher than pre-War rates. 
The result is that our railways are making poor profits, 
paying little or no dividends, and the nation is running the risk 
of having its chief and vital means of transport fall below 
efficiency mark.—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. Goon. 

Bredfield, Sheffield. 


THE INDIAN PRINCES 
[To the Editor of THe SpectTator.] 
Srmr,—The storm raised by certain die-hards in England— 
including some who have eaten the salt of India !—against 
the introduction of responsibility in the Government of 
India betrays a lamentable loss of sight of the fact that 
the introduction of responsibility in the Central Government 
is contingent upon the active participation of the great 
body of the Indian Princes in an All-India Federation. To 
belittle the difference which this factor makes to the situation 
is to distrust His Majesty’s proven friends and allies. Indeed, 
the bold offer of the Princes to join an All-India Federation 
is a golden opportunity to Britain to carry out its professed 
mission in India peacefully and with the very minimum of 
risk. To distrust the Princes—with its inevitable reaction 
—would be to strike at the root of British connexion with 
India; and to belittle the value of princely accession to 
the governance of India is to betray poor understanding 
of the position in India. If Britain cannot depend on the 
great Indian Princes to provide in the future All-India 
Government the necessary elements of loyalty, stability, 
moderation and constructive patriotism and—as the largest 
single party in the Federal Legislature—effectively to con- 
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solidate, in the perpetual interests of their Order, Country 
and the Empire, the mute but enormous conservative forces 
of their essentially conservative country, it is futile to look 
at sheer brute force to stem the powerful tide of moral 
awakening in India. 

It is too late in the day to thwart the legitimate political 
aspirations of India and to withdraw the pledges given to 
her. Do it, and as sure as day India shall be a lost dominion. 
On the contrary, trust India and above all trust the indian 
Princes—with their inherent loyalty on the one hand, and 
their accumulated experience of administration of a thousand 
years and more, peculiar to and in harmony with’ India’s 
cultural ideals, on the other—and India shall for ever be, 
the most jealous of all His Majesty’s Dominions to preserve 
her partnership in the great British Empire. 

Is it too much to hope that the momentous meeting of 
the Conservative Party on June 28th will unequivocally 
and finally vindicate the wisdom of its great leaders, of 
His Majesty's Government and of the Government of India, 
and reaffirm its trust in the Princes and people of India? 
Let those so-called Conservatives who are bent upon splitting 
the ranks of their great party on such an unrighteous issue 
remember the warning of one of the greatest champions 
of Conservatism in England, ‘ If mere opposition to change 
gains possession of the Conservative Party, the day of 
triumphant revolution will have dawned !*°—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Dholpur, June 12th, 1933. A Loyat INDIAN. 

ABOLISHING THE SLUMS 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—I am certain that the views of your correspondent 
** Clericus Audax”’ are shared by many of his brethren in 
the Church of England, both married and single. May I 
give two cases which have come to my knowledge in my 
pastoral work ? 

(1) A poor, bedridden woman, living in a back street, told 
me that she was married at the age of 19, and had 22 children 
in as many years. Of this vast family, only two have 
survived to adult life, one being a mental defective. To 
quote her words to me: ‘ I went every year to the funeral 
of a baby, with another on the way.” (2) In a neighbouring 
street there lives a man who is the father of over 20 children, 
by two marriages. Most of these children survive, and are 
likely to be a great expense to the community on account 
of poor physique and very low intelligence. 

I am equally certain that if the prejudice against birth- 
control, as an entirely decent and laudable practice, is to 
be overcome, the work of education must be done by women 
amongst women. The male point of view is really quite 
unimportant, as in the man’s case the matter admits of a very 
simple solution. But it is quite otherwise with a wife, who 
may need protection from a careless and_ inconsiderate 
husband. In contrast to the sad cases mentioned above, it 
is a pleasure to visit the happy homes of young married 
people, to observe the entire absence of fear and anxiety in 
the mother, and the care and affection which are bestowed 
on their small families of healthy children, whose births have 
been properly spaced. Only when a child is born in response 
to a real desire for parenthood can it be described (in the 
words of the psalm for The Churching of Women) as “an 
heritage and gift that cometh of the Lord.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

NICODEMUS. 


“THE NAKED TRUTH” 
[To the Editor of THE Srecrator.] 
Sin,—As The Naked Truth is an exposition of the bestial con- 
ditions under which so many British people are allowed to 
live to-day, I do not mind my book being described as a 
‘jiterary brutality ” by your reviewer, but I take the greatest 
exception to the following lines in the review. 

* The adjective in the title really gives a better idea of the 
contents than the noun,” and “But her report is far more 
flamboyantly disgusting than a true picture would be.” 

Such lines can only suggest to the reader of the review 
than my book is not entirely genuine. By the review, your 
critic has had thirty years slum experience. All I can say is, 
is that that experience must have stopped short long ago. 
Were the critic still abreast of the times he would know that 


——S 


my book barely outlines the filthy conditions, the crime, 
immorality, disease and degeneration of the slums of today, 
He would also have discovered that those whom he describes 
as *‘ poor people ”’ have learned, at last, how to argue, dissect 
and discuss, from the educated men and women who are 
everywhere teaching them to rise in rebellion against the 
hideousness of their lives. 

In order that it should reach the vast publie which has no 
time for slum books founded on statistics and religion, the book 
was written in what is known as a popular style. Judging by 
the letters I am receiving from all over the country it has 
reached that public. 

I would point out that no qualified nurse can adopt what 
your critic describes as a temporary nurse’s role. Once a 
nurse, always a nurse, and, as such, is welcome in the lowest 
haunts and vilest hovel and able, in perfect security. to walk 
through the most dangerous streets, thoroughfares in which 
your critic would not dare show himself after dark without 
police protection, today, in spite of the 30 years’ experience. 

The march of improvement referred to in the review is 
largely imaginative. Had it been positive, and constant, 
there would be no slum outcry today, ror would the highest 
in the land describe slum conditions as damnable. 

If Mr. Ensor would bring himself up to date so far as slum 
conditions are concerned, he would discover that I have 
flamboyantly described the slum conditions of everyday, not 
exceptional cases. And I would suggest that, by refraining 
from adversely criticizing the book, he would have done the 
country a service in this vital question of a people’s salvation, 
—I an, Sir, &e., JOAN CONQUEST, 

27 St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 

[Our reviewer writes: The meaning of ‘“ temporary 
nurse’s role’ was perfectly plain in its context. It was that 
the authoress, being a qualified nurse, undertook temporary 
nursing work in various slum areas, but had not the experi- 
ence of working such an area for years as a nurse regularly 
attached to it. That seems clearly indicated in her book. 
It was not her sincerity that I questioned, but her objectivity 
and her judgement.|] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Scorrssporo’ Case. 

The case of the Scottsboro’ boys must now be familiar to 
your readers. All who love justice will be anxious to subscribe 
to the defence fund, and they may have an opportunity of so 
doing by attending a dance at the First Avenue Hotel, 45 
High Holborn, on July 4th next at 9 p.m. Tickets (3s. 6d.) 
at the door. All proceeds are for the defence of these innocent 
children.—PuiLie JORDAN, Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W. 1. 


Tue BrirtTu-RATE IN Russia. 

In your issue of June 16th you make reference to the book, 
Youth in Soviet Russia, by Dr. Mehnert, and you quote from 
this writer, ‘“* There are a hundred million people under 
twenty-five years of age today living in the Soviet Union ” ; 
and you go on to say that the figures pay tribute to “ the 
enormous birth-rate and the high death-rate.” I would point 
out that the interest in Soviet vital statistics lies in the fact 
that these all record a birth-rate fairly constant amid the 
changing vicissitudes of Russian life—a high birth-rate, I 
may add—and a rapidly falling death-rate : the fall in infant 
mortality being very marked. I should, however, mention 
that I remember no published information on this subject 
for the period subsequent to the year 1928.—EnpGar C, WILLIs, 
Waltham St. Lawrence. 


PASSENGER BOOKINGS. 

The heavy decline in transatlantic and other passenger 
bookings revealed in the latest returns by the principal 
shipping lines prompts a suggestion. Why not follow the 
example of the Italian line and our own railways and concen- 
trate even more than has been done upon trips at all-inclusive 
and reduced rates for that large section of the public which will 
travel abroad if special inducements are offered, but not other- 
wise? A notable example of the enterprise shown by the 
leading Italian lines is their decision, following a suggestion 
made, I understand, by Signor Mussolini, to provide special 
facilities for honeymoon couples by reducing to half, in their 
case, the rates for cruises. Several of the crack Italian liners 
are engaged for such cruises this summer. Not only are the 
honeymooners offered the considerable inducement of a 
50 per cent. cut in rates, they are also given the choice of 
itineraries to Egypt, Greece, the Black Sea, Atlantic and 
Mediterranean islands, Moroceo, Spain and elsewhere which 
are especially attractive for honeymoon trips.—Fay Compron, 
The Little House, 354 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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The Rise of Castlereagh’ 


By E. L. Woopwarp 


Tu1s book is a full, well-informed, and most interesting 
account of the life of Castlereagh before 1802. At the 
beginning of this year Castlereagh had not passed his thirty- 
third birthday ; yet he had reached the term of his Irish 
career, and left behind him a record which was astonishing 
even in an age when young men of good birth could rise 
quickly to high office in the State. Mr. Hyde has made a 
thorough examination of Castlereagh’s policy and acts in 
Ireland. The result is one of the most important contri- 
butions made to Anglo-Irish history during recent years. 
Mr. Hyde is a scholar; he has refused to give way to the 
weakness of those dai readers who are prepared to take 
their history upon trust. The references to authorities are 
not smuggled away in a page or two at the end of the book ; 
there is no attempt to gain dramatic effect by distortion, 
omission, or exaggeration. The facts, duly authenticated, 
are left to speak for themselves. Many of these facts are told 
for the first time, and gathered from sources hitherto unused 
or unavailable. Mr. Hyde’s book has lost nothing in general 
interest by its compactness and accurate scholarship. It is 
no-less exciting because it is based upon original authorities. 
The story is not less easy to follow because the details are 
vouched’ for in footnotes to each page: There is room 
indeed in all genuine historical work for that pleasant, dis- 
cursive knowledge with which a good writer can illustrate his 
grasp of a subject. Anglo-Irish history, particularly during 
the later years of the eighteenth century, gives opportunities 
for digressions of every kind. For good or evil, mainly, 
perhaps, for evil, there was an extravagance, a gusto about 
the whole of society, high and low, well-fed and_half- 
starved. 

* Buck ” Whaley, for example, who took bribes to vote for, 
and. then to vote against, the Union, had won, some years 
earlier, a bet of £15,000 that he would walk to Jerusalem, 
play handball against the wall ‘of the Temple, and come 
back to Dublin within two years. His fellow member of 
Parliament, Mr. Beauchamp Bagenal, ** had fought a prince, 
jilted.a princess, abducted a duchess from Madrid, scaled the 
walls of a convent in Italy, escaped the Inquisition in Lisbon, 
and returned to Ireland to become a county member and shoot 
the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary in Phoenix Park.” 

Castlereagh himself is a strange figure in this society. His 
cold, intellectual penetration, his reserve of manner, even his 
faithfulness to one woman, do not belong to the pandemonium 
of claret and corruption through which he moved. Castle- 
reagh’s indifference to opinion may be summed up in his-own 
hope that ‘those who don’t like me will at least leave me 
alone.” The hope was unfulfilled. No man of his time was 
more savagely attacked by great masters of invective. Yet, 
in 1821, when he was hated by the mob in England almost as 
violently as he had been hated in Ireland twenty years earlier, 


Castlereagh was cheered on a visit to Dublin with the son of 


George III. His comment was like the man. “I am grown 
as popular in 1821 as unpopular formerly, and with as little 
merit, and of the two unpopularity is the more convenient 
and. gentlemanlike.”’ 

The hostile judgements of contemporaries upon this Cato 
of victorious causes were generally accepted by posterity for 
nearly a century. Professor Webster’s massive books have 
already made clear the services of Castlereagh in later life 
to England and Europe ; Mr. Hyde has shown that Castle- 


*The Rise of Castlereagh. By H. M. Hyde. 
the Most Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry. (Macmillan. 





With a foreword by 
21s.) 


reagh in Ireland was not the man of blood, the agent provo- 
cateur, caring only for the interests of a gang and the privileges 
of a class. Curiously enough, one cannot avoid thinking of 
Mathiez’ interpretation of the policy of Robespierre. No twa 
men could differ more in character and outlook than Castle- 
reagh differed from Robespierre; yet each saw, narrowly 
and ruthlessly, beyond the selfish aims of those with whom 
he worked. Neithercan escape the ignominy of associations, 
forced upon him by circumstances, which other men, less cold- 
blooded and less confident of the exclusive rightness of their 
cause, might have rejected with horror. If the France of the 
nineteenth century was not the France for which Robespierre 
was prepared to sacrifice a generation of Frenchmen, the 
goal of Castlereagh’s policy in Ireland was never reached. 
The Union was to Castlereagh a beginning and not an end. 
* The Union has removed a great impediment to a better 
system; but the Union will do little in itself unless it be 
followed up.” A new era of Anglo-Irish relations would begin 
with the grant of Catholic Emancipation, the commutation of 
tithes, and the State endowment of Catholic and dissenting 
clergy. For the failure of these hopes George III and, to some 
extent, Mr. Pitt were responsible ; yet it would be cruel to 
blame the quickly darkening mind of the King, and it is only 
fair to remember that Mr. Pitt was himself in a dangerous 
state of health, and harassed with trouble of war and danger 
at home. 

Through this maze of rebellion and treachery, assassinations 
and reprisals, crimes of public and private ferocity, Mr. Hyde 
keeps steadily to the work of explaining Castlereagh’s motives 
and aetions. If it is not his task to give an account of the 
rebellion of 1798 from the side of the rebels, he conceals 
nothing of the selfishness of the governing class, the particular 
corruption of the Castle clique, the sodden brutality of men 
like Fitzgibbon. Here and there his pages are bound. to be 
controversial, but it may be said that he does far more than 
absolve Castlereagh from the worst charges made against 
him by those who have torn sentences from their context. 
Castlereagh rarely expressed himself well, and took no more 
care to defend himself against posterity than against his 
contemporaries. Yet in these speeches, letters, and despatches 
which have little of the finer qualities of English prose, there 
is always an impression of intellectual power. In this context 
it is interesting to notice Castlereagh’s own comment on the 
fluency of the French orators to whom he listened in Paris 
in 1791. ‘‘They never hesitate; 
clothe itself in expression. Perhaps the nature of their 
language may account for this. It is a language of phrases, 
There are scarcely two ways of expressing the same idea with 
equal propriety. The man who speaks correctly has little 
room to choose. Habit makes the phrase present itself with 
the turn of expression, and instead of casting about as we do 
for language, the moment he thinks it offers itself spontane- 
ously.” 

At the end one’s mind, perhaps, is still divided. On the 
one hand there comes to the memory Guizot’s judgement 
upon the Emperor Napoleon. ‘ It was after I had actually 
taken part in the government of men that I Icarned to be just 
towards the Emperor Napoleon.” Mr. Hyde’s excellent book 
teaches this wide justice. Nevertheless, in thinking of the 
policy of Castlereagh in Ireland one cannot forget the history 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Theobald Wolfe Tone. There 
is also the old Latin saying about those who put power and 
openness of heart. 


having the idea it seems to 


imperial aims before generosity and 


Solitudinem faciunt, pacem aeppellani. 
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Prophecies of Norman Angell 


The Great Ilusion, 1933. By Norman Angell. (Heinemann. 


Few books of the present century have made more stir in the 
world than the work first issued as a pamphlet, by Sir Norman 
Angell, under the title, Europe's Optical Illusion, and re-issued 
in a more complete form in 1910 as The Great Illusion. It 
appeared at a time when the tension in Europe was becoming 
acute, when growing commercial rivalry between England 
and Germany was accompanied by a race in naval armaments, 
and “ scare-mongers ” were talking of the approach of war. 
At that moment appeared this work by a comparatively 
obscure but well-informed journalist, who had a head for 
economic facts and acquaintances among bankers. He asked 
a number of leading questions which were so palpably relevant 
to the situation that statesmen, economists and even soldiers 
were struck by them, and began talking about his apparently 
unanswerable answers. 

He asked : What was the purpose for which great military 
preparations were made ? What were the reasons underlying 
the policy which alt nations follow—namely, the pursuit of 
power ? Did they not rest on the assumption that prepon- 
derance of military power ** paid,” in the sense that the wealth 
of a foreign nation could be annexed, or its trade transferred 
by dominant armies and navies, or its economic rivalry des- 
troyed to the advantage of the victor, or profitable indemnities 
levied upon the conquered ?. He s*. «ed that under the inter- 
locked conditions of modern interné.ci.1al finance an economic 
damage inflicted on one great country was a damage to all ; 
that to conquer a foreign nation was not to increase the wealth 
of the conqueror ; that territory could be annexed, but not 
wealth ; that armies and navies contributed nothing to the 
security of bank balances or the flow of trade ; and that large 
indemnities could not be exacted. 

“ The difficulty in the case of a large indemnity is not so much the 
payment by the vanquished as the receiving by the victor.” 
What, he asked, would be the consequences of a situation 
imagined by a “ fiery patriot,” when a German Army began 
to loot the cellars of the Bank of England ? There would be a 
run on every bank in England. 

* But, simultaneously, German bankers, many with credit in 
London, would feel the effect . . . German finance would present 
a condition of chaos hardly less terrible than that in England. . . . 
The German General, while trying to sack the Bank of England, 


would find that his own balance in the Bank of Berlin would have 
vanished into thin air.” 


A few years later the War broke out. Bank balances, it 
was noticed, did not disappear—or not then. The country 
was absorbed in a European War for more than four years, and, 
economically, seemed to be as prosperous as it had ever been. 
The supporters of Sir Norman Angell were declared to be dis- 
credited. The ‘* impossible * War had happened. 

But, of course, the author had never said that war was 
** impossible.” He had only shown that it was impossible, 
under modern conditions, to gain economic advantages by it. 
And as we look back over the history of the last fifteen years 
nearly all that he said seems to us to be, not paradox, but 
truism. His main theses—prophecies when first uttered—have 
become so palpably true that younger readers may wonder 
how they were ever questioned. His book, in the form in 
which it is now issued, contains a revised version of the 
original, with some omissions and textual alterations; a 
section showing its relevance to present problems, and 
another section in which he exposes the misrepresentations 
to which his argument has been subjected. 

It is a pity that he has not exactly reproduced the text 
of The Great Illusion as it appeared in 1910 without altering a 
word, but prefacing it with his own criticism of himself. 
That would have been interesting., The appearance of that 
book aroused an historic controversy, and the reader of today 
is concerned to know just what he said then, when the issues 
trembled in the balance, and whether the oracle spoke truth. 
As it is, his emendations have the effect of putting him right 
where, in 1910, he was actually in error. Here, for example, 
are two passages side by side, the first from the 1910 edition, 
the second from the new volume ; 


1910. 

“An extent of devastation, 
even approximating to that 
which Mr. Harrison foreshadows 
as the result of the conquest of 
Great Britain by another nation, 
is a physical impossibility. No 
nation can in our day by military 
conquest permanently or for any 
considerable period destroy or 
greatly damage the trade of 
another, since trade depends on 
the existence of natural wealth 
and a population capable of 
working it.” 


ee 
1933. 

“An extent of devastation, 
even approximating to that 
which Mr. Harrison foreshadows, 
as the result of the conquest of 
Great Britain, could only be jn. 
flicted by an invader as a means 


* of punishment costly to himself, 


or, as the result of an unselfish 
and expensive desire to inflict, 
misery for the mere joy of 
inflicting it. Since trade de- 
pends upon the existence of 
natural wealth and a population 
capable of working it, an invader 


cannot ‘utterly destroy it.’ 
except by destroying the 
population.” 

The fact ought not to be concealed that in the earlier 
edition Sir Norman went much too far, and was in error. There 
were many over-statements of this kind. But they do not 
affect the validity of his main argument, or detract to any 
considerable extent from the high prophetic character of his 
remarkable book—-a book which, if it had been heeded as 
much as it had been commented on in 1914, might have saved 
the world from disaster. And his lessons are still needed. 
If statesmen have ceased to believe that ‘“‘ war pays,” they 
still *‘ pursue the policies which must lead to war.” And 
when they say that they must arm for security, he does not 
for a moment plead that the danger of attack is not present. 
It was because he was fully aware of that danger that he first 
wrote his book. It is because it exists that it is incumbent on 
leaders of thought to create a new order of ideas—to recognize 
that human behaviour and human ideals are not unchange- 
able or unchanging, and to convert the world to a new point 
of view. When all the nations realize that under modern 
conditions there is no national advantage to be gained by 

yar, then they will cease to be afraid of attack or to create 


eee te eee. R. A. Scorr-James, 


A Speaking Likeness 
King Edward VII. By E. F. Benson. 


Mr. E. F. BEenson’s literary activities are more than admir- 
able, they are amazing, and his agile pen has perhaps never 
been more happily, or more usefully, employed than in 
drawing for us his ‘* speaking * likeness of the Monarch who, 
in nine short years, stamped himself indelibly on English. 
and European, history. Mr. Benson’s admiration for 
Edward VII is born of intimate knowledge of that King’s 
character and career; he gives many a subtle story, many 
an important sidelight, many a stinging detail not to be 
found in Mr. Sidney Lee’s 1,600 closely written pages, the 
avoirdupois 0° which may have been a little discouraging to 
the general reader. 

It may seem at first sight a little disproportionate to allot 
two-thirds of the book to the apprenticeship which King 
Edward served as Heir to the Throne and which was marked, 
if not embittered, by the repression under which he suffered, 
with searcely a murmur, at Queen Vietoria’s hands. But 
every page goes to justify Mr. Gladstone’s dictum. that 
‘The Prince of Wales knows everything except what is 
written in books,” and to suggest how valuable was the store 
of information, gained for the most part at first hand, when 
King Edward, already rooted in the affections of his own 
people, set himself to chase away frowns which had gathered 
on the foreheads of several European rulers and, by sheer 
good will, to abolish a growing tendency to British isolation. 

Mr. Benson makes it abundantly clear why at one point 
King Edward’s efforts—which were all ** against the collar * 
were doomed to failure; so long as William II, whose 
touchiness was of a piece with his tyranny, wielded imperial 
power, it lay beyond human design to come to a definite 
understanding with France and yet retain the amity, even the 
grudging amity of Germany. Until the archives of the 
Foreign Office are laid bare, King Edward’s full part in forging 
the Entente will not be disclosed, but we are given further 
* proof of his deep-seated conviction that, 


(Longmans. 15s.) 


and *‘ telling ’ 


whether to pursue as far as possible a path of peace or to 
prepare for a trial of strength, a genuine and sympathetic 
understanding with our nearest neighbour was a matter not 
only of mutual interest but of common sense. 
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One small matter has hitherto escaped notice. It was long 
the fashion in Paris for Society, English no less than French, 
to hold entirely. aloof from the members of the French 
Government. King Edward urged when he was Prince, 
and insisted when he was King, that the staff of the Embassy 
and all others who wished to earn his approval, should do 
everything possible to create pleasant relations, private no 
less than official, with the men, and their wives, who were 
charged with the Government of France. 

Mr. Benson moves about among his figures with such ease 
and touches them with such accuracy that, besides the 
tracing of the Anglo-French Entente, he contributes no 
small slice of history,.extending over a period of 50 years, 
under the guise of delightful narrative; it is more than 
likely that some of his readers may for the first time unravel 
for themselves the difficulties attaching to the Schleswig- 
Holstein duchies, the early Balkan complications, and the 
designs of Russia-—later to be translated into the aspirations 
of Germany—on India. 

Allusion is justly, if a little parsimoniously, made to the 
physical courage, or rather to the inability to understand 
anything like physical fear which, truth to tell, is an attribute 
common to the House of Hanover. From his babyhood 
to the moment when he drew his last breath, any sense of 
danger was foreign to King Edward, and when Spiridio’s 
bullet whizzed past the top of his head in the railway carriage 
at Brussels, he was only slightly irritated and otherwise 
obviously pleased ; the Imperial Yeomanry, with himself 
us Colonel-in-Chief, had just been formed for service in 
South Africa and he was thus the first member of the Corps 
to be shot at. And the nerves of steel were combined with 
the constitution of iron, the latter enabling him to lead 
a life so strenuous as to wear out his entourage and many 
of his friends ;_ his need for sleep was negligible ; he could 
sit up till four o’clock in the morning and be perfectly fresh 
four hours later ; such ideas as rest, or contingent nervous 
exhaustion, never came within his consideration, and in the 
light of this capacity for work or pleasure and of the charm 
which radiated from him and for which it is difficult to find 
« parallel, Mr. Benson’s book must be read and may be 
even more clearly understood. 

King Edward's impartiality is admirably illustrated in 
his relations with Lord Beaconstield and Mr, Gladstone, and 
could be further shown in his attempt to hold the balance 
between Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Garnet Wolseley when 
the latter was sent to South Africa. Frere was a personal 
friend and the Prince of Wales strongly deprecated his 
supersession, but he would join in no attack, such as that 
made by Queen Victoria, on Wolseley, for whom at that 
time he had no strong personal liking. He believed that 
General Thesiger’s temporary failure must be made good 
by Wolseley’s skill and he would raise no voice to belittle 
the man whom, at that time, he went near to dislike. 

Mr. Benson has shown Edward VII to be intensely human, 
prone to the faults from which his father was free but pos- 
sessing merits wholly beyond the outlook of that virtuous 
Prince. Generous no less than just, King Edward will go 
down to posterity as a most dignified, and withal most 
lovable, personage, and posterity will do well to hang up 
on their walls the faithful, if highly coloured, portrait due 
to Mr. Benson’s skill. 

It is no figure of speech to suggest that unless the first 
output of King Edward the Seventh is of unusual dimensions, 
successive editions will rapidly follow, and it is therefore 
not ungracious to point to one error. Lord Witchener 
waited on King Edward when King Edward's end was near, 
not to tender his resignation as Commander-in-Chief in 
India, but to receive absolution from the promise he had 
been coerced to make with regard to assuming the unnecessary 
and unsatisfactory Mediterranean Command. 

GEORGE ARTHUR, 
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Spacious Days 
Elizabeth. By Milton Waldman. (Longmans. 12s. 6d) 
Mr. WALDMAN has written an extremely valuable and inter- 
esting book. He begins with the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth and takes us down to the moment of climax when 
her fleet had pushed the Great Armada through the Channel, 
and Drake sent her the famous despatch that the wind was 
from the South, and the Duke of Medina Sidonia would soon 
be wishing himself back among his orange trees. For this 
picture the canvas must needs be large, for there are many 
complicated policies to present, and that stormy and splendid 
stage is crowded with notable figures weaving labyrinthine 
intrigues. But the picture is designed with great clarity of 
composition and the lines of it are not obscured by overloaded 
detail. Some of the plots and counter-plots are hard to 
follow, but that is because they are in themselves intrieate, 
and the utmost lucidity will not render them easy. 

In the centre always, as is right and proper, is the figure of 
the Queen herself, dominating and enigmatic. Sometimes she 
hides herself behind this one or that of the puppets whom she 
is using. They move, they speak as if they had a volition and 
a tongue of their own, but it proves to be she who is making 
them gesticulate and it is her voice which is ventriloquizing. 
Whatever skein in her tortuous work is designedly tangled or, 
when the opportune moment comes, is unravelled again, it 
has always been the long white hand of the Queen that has 
been engaged on some  recondite purpose, making her 
Ministers or her bewildered Brothers and Sisters on their 
European thrones despairingly feel that they have not had 
the slightest idea of what she is doing, or whether indeed she 
is doing anything at all. She is for ever giving them riddles 
to guess, and generally they are quite incapable of finding 
the answer. Who, for instance, could have told what she was 
up to, when in her last, middle-aged courtship she had 
apparently made up her mind to marry the Duke of Alencon ? 
He was an appalling little young man with an enormous nose 
and a face of revolting ugliness, and she professed to be 
madly in love with him. Her Ministers were aghast, and s’-> 
melted into tears, protesting that they had long tried to 
bully her into matrimony, but now, when she had found the 
man of her heart, they forbade the banns. She wanted a 
husband, she wanted children, and she was forty-five years 
old and would not much longer be the ** Perfect Goddess * to 
any man. Then she dallied and delayed, for she never meant 
to marry him, though, in the presence of the French Ambas- 
sador, who demanded a definite “* yes * or ** no,” she kissed 
him on the mouth and solemnly declared that he should be 
her husband, and they exchanged rings. But all this delay was 
merely to gain time and to prevent France annexing Flanders, 
Her brilliant procrastinations were not always so successful, 
nor had they always a hidden design behind them. She put 
off by every means in her power the signing of the death- 
warrant of Mary Queen of Scots merely because she revolted 
from the deed. She resorted to innumerable lies in order to 
get out of it; she hinted to Mary’s custodian that she would 
be deeply beholden to him if the Queen “ happened to die 
suddenly *: anything not to be personally responsible for 
her execution. But the day came when she could put it off 
no longer and she signed, then instantly tried to recall the 
warrant. There her delays and her prevarications had no 
design behind them, but who could tell ? 

The more we know about this amazing woman the more 
enigmatical she appears. Mr. Waldman throws light on many 
of her most puzzling intrigues, and rightly protests against 
what he calls the * scholar’s view ~ of her as *‘ a liar, a miser, 
a weakling and a fool . . . she could not make up her mind 
or had no mind to make up.” Again and again he shows that 
where she was thought to be a weakling she was only masking 
her strength ; that where she was thought to be a fool she 
was, by that very assumption of simplicity, outwitting those 
who imagined themselves more far-sighted than her: while 
as for her not being able to make up her mind it was often her 
very hesitations which were the tool of her policy of gaining 
time. She must be judged by what she did, and she must be 
known by her fruits. It is true that she never hesitated to 
stoop to any lies and hypocrisies that would serve her ends. 
She was inordinately vain; she was a hooligan in manners ; 
she could be ruthlessly cruel; she was avaricious and parsi- 
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monious. But she came to the throne when England was an 
impoverished and enfeebled State, hardly to be reckoned 
with, and forty years later her.country was the most powerful 
in the world, and she, through the force of her own personality, 
had established the supremacy of the Crown over Parliament. 
Pope Pius V excommunicated ‘ that servant of all iniquity, 
Elizabeth, pretended Queen of England,”’ but his successor, 
Sixtus V, with greater insight, ‘‘ regretted that he and she 
were not free to marry, since they two would have had 
progeny capable of ruling the whole earth.” And then, in 
spite of these compliments, she excommunicated him. Mr. 
Waldman has most skilfully shown that there is no recon- 
ciling her with herself, for the more closely we look the more 
self-contradictory grows the character which, in spite of our- 
selves, compels, when thus presented, our reluctant and 
intense admiration, E. F. BENSON. 


Rome and Dr. Stopes 


Roman Catholic Methods of Birth Control. By Marie 
Carmichael Stopes. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 

Roman Catnowics have been the most active opponents of 
Dr. Marie Stopes’ work; they have even coined for it an 
amusing counterblast of a name—* Stopery.” Their influence 
has succeeded in closing the Irish Free State to birth-control 
propaganda ; and, as is not so well known, they have sought 
by banning in Ireland the sale of English publications which 
do not boycott the subject, to destroy its publicity in England 
also. They regularly, of course, head the opposition, when 
any proposal comes up to teach birth-control methods at a 
publicly supported clinic. 

Between them and Dr. Stopes there has been constant 
controversy, sometimes courteous, sometimes acrimonious, 
leading at one stage to the long and costly litigation in 
Stopes v. Sutherland. Her present book falls into two parts. 
The first examines those methods of birth control which 
Roman Catholic authorities allow. The second reviews the 
tactics and policy of their Church as exemplified in different 
spheres by the Pope’s Encyclical of 1930, Cardinal Bourne's 
attack on the Lambeth Report of that year, the gagging of 
the British Medical Association by Roman Catholic practi- 
tioners in 1929, the agitation by Roman Catholics against the 
Ministry of Health's Memorandum of 1930, and their various 
anti-birth-control moves at Geneva. 

The first part brings out the fact that Rome permits birth 
control by certain methods— methods which involve the use of 
no chemical or mechanical appliances. The best known is to 
limit intercourse to the days in the period when it is least 
likely to cause pregnancy. And there are others. This per- 
mission certainly weakens the logic of the Roman case. If 
it is said that married people must take no steps to avoid 
childbearing but leave the matter entirely to God, the doctrine, 
though often cruel in its practical working, would at least 
have drawn a boundary of clear principle. But once you 
admit the principle of birth control, then to confine the 
application to such crude methods as were in vogue before 
modern invention was directed to the problem, while banning 
everything which it has since rendered possible, looks too 
much like mere distrust of discovery. One has difliculty in 
distinguishing it from a series of the Church’s past attitudes 
which are now recognized as mistakes—e,g., its original 
antipathy to chloroform, which, though happily.soon aban- 
doned, remains on record. For it scarcely seems, possible to 
deny that from the point of view of medical and nervous 
reactions the modern discoveries are improvements. Nor, 
welcomed, though it may be as a step towards an armistice, 
can the Church’s tolerance towards Dr. Stopes’, drugless 
lubricants appear logical cither. For, so far as they tend to 
avert pregnancy (as, though unreliably, it seems evident they 
do), how.in principle can they be differentiated from any 
other non-chemical contraceptive ? ee 

The second part of the book, while it relates some striking 
episodes, is of less interest as a contribution to.the main 
subject. It merely illustrates the fact that, where-the Roman 
Church wills some secular policy, there are few, if any, organi- 
zations in the world which can and do pull so many wires, 
seen and unseen, and put forth such resources for controlling 
and suppressing adverse opinion, But of,this most politicians 
must be aware. R. C, Ix. Ensor, 


New Country 

From Feathers to Iron. By C. Day Lewis. 

3s. 6d.) ; 

The Magnetic Mountain. By C. Day Lewis. (Hogarth Press, 
3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Day Lewis has published three books of verse in the 

last four years, all with the Hogarth Press in their series of 

‘Living Poets.” As one of the most ‘lively’ of these—and 
one of the few anywhere today to claim serious consideration 
as a poet—it is encouraging to note the steadiness of his 
output and to find that one at least of his books has gone 
into a second impression. 

From Feathers to Iron was published a little over eighteen 
months ago, and was not long in confirming and extending 
the impression made by Transitional Poem. Its efficiency, 
quick-witted address and general manner of facing a modern 
problem with honesty and adroitness gave it an appeal which 
was the more potent in contrast to the prevailing poctic 
tone. Here was tonic for tired nerves, not watered down 
with sentiment nor coloured with artificial concoctions. The 
poet prescribed a simple nostrum, a little bitter perhaps, 
but free to all: 

“Take off your coat: grow lean: 
Suffer humiliation : 
Patrol the passes alone, 
And eat your iron ration.” 
This, clearly, was something different from the usual day- 
dreams, the escapes to Elysian fields: a poet concerned with 
the here and now of existence, a consciousness essentially 
modern : 
** Suppose that we, tomorrow or the next day, 
Came to an end-—in storm the shafting broken, 
Or a mistaken signal, the flange lifting— 
Would that be premature, a text for sorrow ?” 
Mr. Day Lewis made the possibility of it a text, not for 
sorrow, but for a waraing against a world “ officered by semi- 

‘ads and second baboons,” for an exhortation to find “a 
new route, a change of constitution ’ before too late. The 
warning did not go very deep, touched really only the surface 
of discontent, and objectively, with satire that was too 
crude for poetry. But the exhortation, even if it. never 
induced exaltation, was conceived more impersonally, less 
narrowly, and its integrity lent it compulsion. 


(Hogarth Press, 


“No mark out there, no mainland meets the eye. 
Horizon gapes ; and vet must we journey 
Beyond the bays of peace, pull up our sweet roots, 
Cut the last cord links us to native shore, 
Toil on waters too troubled for the halcyon. 


Though we strike a new continent, it shall be 
Our islet ; a new world, our colony. 

If we miss land, no matter. We've a stout boat 
Provisioned for some years : we need endure 
No further ill than to be still alone.” 

Mr. Day Lewis was aware of his predicament, had focussed 
it-and was seeking a solution. Tle was already halfway 
to being a poet. 

From Feathers to Iron was . followed recently by The 
Magnetic Mountain, in which the author develops his theme 
in a stricter framework, elaborating the constituent elements 
more precisely : 

“So it’s me for the mountain. But before T begin 
I'm taking a light engine back along the line 
For a last excursion, a tour of inspection, 
To clear the head and to aid the digestion.” 
The excursion certainly clears the head in respect of the 
obstacles—the Press, the middleman, the defeatist, the 
diehard, the public school mentality and the scientific mind 
with its formula for everything—identified here as ‘* enemies ’ 
or * defendants,” and scrutinized one by’ one : 
“ Consider these, for we have condemned them ; 
Leaders to no sure land; guides their bearings lost. .. .” 
But the inspection is only the excuse, the starting point, for 
the excursion in pursuit of joy : 
“ Where’s that unique one, wind and wing married, 
Aloft in contact of earth and ether ; 
Feathery my comet, Oh too often 
From heav’n harried by carrion cares.” 

Mr. Day Lewis is here too consciously following Hopkins, 
and, though he ‘is not given to borrowing, there ave occasions 
when the accents of other poets are allowed to drown: his 
own. - But the quest is still a real one, and the determination 
to find 
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aS . a fairer land, 

Whose furrows are of fire, 

Where hills are a pure metal 

Shining for all to share.” 
to turn, in fact, ‘a corner into new territory,” is presented 
afresh, with a more confident use of the poet’s now dominant 
symbols: the train, the sky bird and the magnetic ore. 
Moreover the call for action is now localised, concentrated 
on the instant and thereby heightened in effect 


.}) 


‘“* Drug nor isolation will cure this cancer : 
It is now or never, the hour of the knife, 
The break with the past, the major operation.” 

It would appear that the poet had collected his forces. 
attacked his problem afresh and brought off the victory. 
Yet The Magnetic Mountain is still puzzlingly unsatisfactory 
when judged by the standards which Mr. Day Lewis imposes 
on himself: a work of promise still, rather than a full achieve- 
ment. Why ? 

When Professor Housman stated recently that poetry was 
* not the thing said but a way of saying it * he gave currency 
to a half-truth more dangerous than many lies. For poetry 
is neither something said nor a way of saying it, but a com- 
bination of the two, a particular way of saying what a par- 
ticular poet has to say. So that to talk of one apart from the 
other is misleading, except where bad or unsuccessful poetry 
is concerned. Now it is one of the disturbing things about 
Mr. Day Lewis’s poetry that it continually invites one to 
make this distinction, to consider his content apart from his 
technique. His preoccupation with a contemporary problem 
has been noted, and whatever may be thought of the result 
as ethics or metaphysics it seems certain that the poet is 
sincere in his intention. Yet the emotional impulse which 
should accompany this preoccupation and transform the result 
into poetry is not always apparent. In other words, Mr. Day 
Lewis appears to start with an idea about which he feels 
strongly, though not necessarily poetically, and to elaborate 
it brilliantly in verse which would communicate perfectly if 
only what was there to communicate had been conceived 
poetically, But too often it hasn’t, and this crucial lack 
of impulse is betrayed by a tendency to smartness. 
The emotion, instead of preceding or coinciding with the 
thought, follows upon it belatedly. Instead of the intellect 
shaping and moulding the record of the feelings, the emotions 
are continually trying to body forth the mind’s concept in an 
attempt to lift it into poetry. If it were not so, Mr. Day 
Lewis would: be less apt to lose himself in fertile japes and 
enviably slick alliteration. Moreover this impression is 
strengthened by the very completeness of The Magnetic 
Mountain, in which every poem forms part of a planned whole 
and contributes to a total effect. One cannot help feeling 
that this unity is won at the cost of intensity. For it is 
intensity that Mr. Day Lewis chiefly lacks, and which 
would make him the poet he is so plainly capable of becoming. 
Without it he will always be at the mercy of his cleverness, 
head leading heart and each divided against the other. With 
it he might still be the poet of a generation. 

I. M. Parsons, 


Sir Oliver and the Ether 


My Philosophy. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Benn. 21s.) 

Tue ether is in danger. Occam’s deadly razor is at her 
throat. But at the last moment Sir Oliver comes riding to 
the rescue. ‘* The ether of space,” he says, ‘ has been my 
life study. . . . I always meant some day to write a 
scientific treatise about the ether of space, but when in my 
old age I came to write this book I found that the ether per- 
vaded all my ideas both of this world and the next.” Nothing 
in fact could be more unlike a scientific treatise than this 
lively, discursive and polemical volume. 

Sir Oliver Lodge makes not the slightest attempt to conceal 
his passionate emotional bias. He is utterly repelled by 
deterministic and materialist hypothesis. His account of 
evolution gives; indeed, a lucid account of the deterministic 
chain from the gaseous and inchoate nebula to the mind of 
man, but it is full of such phrases as ** we need not believe 
that,” or ‘‘ we can keep the way open for fresh powers to 
enter from the psychical side.” 

Perhaps the most lively chapter in the book is the frankly 
polemical one entitled “* Modern Gibes st the Ether.” Here 


Sir Oliver comes to grips with the ether’s assailants. Sir 
James Jeans, it turns out, is the demon barber who wields the 
razor which has rendered, as Sir Oliver himself admits, 
the hypothesis of the ether unnecessary to moderna physics. 
But the author's beloved concept had already had her mis- 
fortunes. She had suffered, he says, * from the carelessness 
of chemists.” These vandals invented a whole series of 
ethers to designate certain compounds * which happened to 
be particularly limpid.” This, Sir Oliver Lodge complains, is 
“a nomenclature of a trivial kind which would hardly have 
been allowed by the physicists if they had been consulted ; 
nor by the chemists if they had taken the ether of space 
seriously.” 

It must not be thought, however, that Sir Oliver Lodge is 
ineffective in his refutation of Sir James Jeans. He complains 
that from a scientific point of view the champions of the 
ether are at a disadvantage because they are unable as yet 
to obtain an experimental demonstration of the movement 
of the earth through the ether. But from the point of view 
of convincing the lay reader they have a distinct advantage 
over the modern mathematical school of physicists. Sir 
Oliver Lodge is at his best when he is stating the claims of the 
older type of scientist, who wishes to get some kind of picture, 
or even model, of how the physical processes of the cosmos 
work. He makes us feel an instinctive distrust of the far- 
stretched mathematical hypothesis of modern physics which, 
though they have proved to have prediction value, can give 
us no conception at all of how the results which they predict 
are attained. 

The latter part of the book, however, shows that Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s real use for the ether is not as a physical hypothesis, 
but as a psychic one. For him the ether is the very stuff of 
the soul. It is something intermediate between mind and 
matter, and in it the soul finds her habitat after death. The 
last part of the book contains a chapter on the evidence of 
individual survival. It would perhaps have been better if 
Sir Oliver Lodge had either left this chapter out altogether, 
referring us to his other works and to the proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society, or had very greatly amplified it. 
As it is, it must strike the reader as totally inadequate. 


London Life 


By H. V. Morton. (Methuen. 6s.) 
(Cobden-San Jerson. 


A London Year. 
London Scene. By H. J. Massingham. 
10s. 6d.) 


WHEN a man has decided not to write historically of a great 
city, he seems to be faced at once with two main difliculties, 
either that his matter will not be pertinent or that it will 
not be alive. For there is the natural temptation to be dis- 
cursive, reminiscent, personal, which, however interesting, is 
not always to the point, and to be abstract, critical and, so 
to speak, intellectual, which is not always exciting. Both 
these dangers Mr. Morton has avoided. All that he has 
written about London is to the point, and it is as vivid as 
we should expect from—I use the word in admiration—so 
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good a journalist. There are half a dozen other pitfalls into 
which he has stumbled repeatedly, but for those two qualities 
everything may be forgiven. He is scrappy, sentimental, 
sometimes cheap, even vulgar. On the strength of this on 
Kew in May, I should even suspect him of untruthfulness : 
“IT have seen the moon rise up over the Nile, starlight in the 
silence of the desert, the strong sun lying over flat African roofs, and 


many times from the summit of cold mountains I have watched 
dawn come slowly .. .” 


What, one interrupts coldly, has the sun over African roofs 
to do with Kew Gardens in bluebell-time ? 
** But Kew in bluebell-time . . . It is bluebell Sunday and so with 


a Sabbath hush over the streets of London you take the Under- 
ground to Kew. What peace!” 


If Mr. Morton has ever found Kew peaceful on Bluebell 
Sunday, I suggest it must have been after closing-time. 


The only way, however, in which A London Year stimulates 
one is towards a desire to see all the more obvious aspects of 
the London scene. It does not stimulate in the same way 
as Mr. Massingham’s book, which is at once exhaustive and 
discriminating (ignoring such things as the Lord Mayor's 
Show, or the Cheshire Cheese—Mr. Massingham is one of 
those people who have handed Westminster Abbey ever to 
the Americans), selective, inquisitive and judicial. It has 
the quality of good conversation that wanders without 
losing itself, avoids exhausting the subject lest it exhaust the 
reader, a bright detergent. It has its faults, naturally, as 
this discursive method always has. For example, Mr. Morton 
has arranged his material by the events of the London seasons 
month by month, a very good way indeed; on the other 
hand, Mr. Massingham has arranged, or rather disposed of, 
his material month by month without any obvious reference 
to propriety of season—a merely literary device. Kew is 
treated under June, the Tate Gallery in August and the 
National Gallery under July—on the rather specious excuse 
that the Tate is an ideal refuge from holiday visitors in 
August, as if, say, that lovely little gallery at Dulwich which 











GEORGE MOORE’S 


Iast book 


The Nonesuch Press has just pub- 
lished A COMMUNICATION TO 
MY FRIENDS by George Moore. 
The edition, which is limited to 
1000 copies, has been fully sub- 
seribed by the booksellers, who 
should still be able to serve early 
comers. Price 18s. 
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John Donne’s SERMON OF VALE- 
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Nonesuch book. It is printed on 


Auvergne handmade paper in the 
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two books: BUTLERIANA, new papers 
from Samuel Butler’s notebooks, 800 
copies, price 15s.; and INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE GARDINER by John Evelyn the 
Diarist, now for the first time printed: 800 
copies, price 16s. 

Of both of these copies may still be had 
at the booksellers. 
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George Moore used to rave about were not much less frequented 
than either ; this may be due to a scorn of the obvious, but 
it cannot but disconcert to find Marks and Spencers visited 
in pleasant September and the Pool, of all places, in unpleasant 
October. This indicates the type of book Mr. Massingham 
set out to write, a literary excursion, a holiday of the mind, 
almost a series of essays strung together lightly by the charm 
of London... A glance at the index illustrates this: Fleet 
Street, Flowers, Fortnum and Mason, Fragonard, Freud, 
Roger Fry, &c. In other words, a great deal more of Mr, 
Massingham than of London, and, without disrespect to 
my Lady London, all the better for that. 

But in both these books, and in almost every London 
book I have read, disrespect is paid, by omission, to one-half 
of London. These London books are all rive gauche. To 
judge by them, the Oval and the Old Vie seem to be the only 
things of interest across the river, and some three million 
people live in a place as void of interest as a desert. The 
implications are appalling, both as regards South London, 
and Mr. Massingham and Mr. Morton. Did either of them, 
for example, ever hear of Bermondsey ? 

SEAN O'F AOL An, 


Modern Religious Thought 


A Study of Religious Thought in England from 1850. Ey 
Clement C. J. Webb. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue lectures which form the substance of this book were 
delivered on the Olaus Petri foundation at Upsala, and are 
one more proof of the friendly internationalism which charac- 
terizes theological research and religious thought today. It 
was not always so. Some of the most influential of nineteenth- 
century theologians, both in Germany and England, were 
neither well acquainted with, nor, apparently, interested in 
what was going on across the sea. That tradition of national 
or ecclesiastical self-sufficiency has not altogether passed 
away. Dr. Webb points out that so great a scholar as Troel- 
tsch could write about the problem of individuality and 
assume that it was unfamiliar to Englishmen—as though Dr. 
Bosanquet had not devoted two series of Gifford Lectures to 
the subject. But the tendency is all the other way, and no 
one was more in sympathy with it than Archbishop Séderblom, 
scholar and Churchman of extraordinary gifts and influence, 
who invited Dr. Webb to Upsala, though he did not live to 

hear the lectures given. 

The value of this study of a particular period is twofold. 
First, it tells with simplicity, candour, and a lucidity which 
triumphs over occasional harshnesses of style, the story of 
the movements of thought in England in relation to those 
questions which are the constant concern of every philosophy 
of religion. The student of the science of theology needs not 
less than the student of any other science to possess that 
background which comes and can come only through a com- 
petent knowledge of the history of the subject. Nothing 
would be more surprising, were it not often a matter of 
common form, than the ignorance of Christian theology in 
which critics of Christian theology seem contented to abide. 
There are, of course, exceptions; but a true perspective, 
gained by an adequate knowledge of the history of Christian 
thought, is a rare virtue. It will be less rare if Dr. Webb 
obtains the readers he deserves. He took his Swedish hearers 
over an era filled with great names, rich and often turbulent 
in its currents and cross-currents of thought.. He showed 
them the signficance of Darwinism and of that critical study 
of the Bible which made its first impact upon the English 
mind with the publication of Essays and Reviews. Above all, 
as the controlling interest of the lectures, he traced the history 
of the growth of that tendency in religious thought to which 
he gave the title ‘“ immanentist.”” Immanentism did not 
necessarily close the gap between God and the world ; that 
could happen only when theism was replaced by pantheism, as 
had been definitely the case with Spinoza, and, during this 
period, less definitely with Carlyle. But immanentism laid 
the stress not upon God’s transcendence, His externality in 
relation to the world, but upon His presence in the world ; 
one might say that whereas in historic Christian theology the 
doctrine of God’s transcendence was the sure foundation of 
all that followed, the problem which confronted the modern 
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Christian philosopher was that of maintaining the divine 
transcendence along with the divine immanence. 
Of great interest are the chapters which deal with the 


religious influence of the British idealist philosophers. Older 


representatives of the tradition which may _ broadly be 
described as Hegelian, such as T. H. Green and Edward 


Caird, did not subordinate religion to metaphysics. Indeed, 
it was to Green that the theologians of the Anglo-Catholic 
school who wrote Lua Mundi looked for their philosophical 
basis, carrying off, as Mark Pattison acidly remarked, Green's 
honey to their hive. But with Bradley and Bosanquet 
religion, as an account of. the nature of ultimate reality, fell 
to second place. For religion, at least in its historic Christian 
forra, asserts that personality is real both in God and in man. 
Bradley and Bosanquet, on the other hand, refused to regard 
personality as ultimately real; it was not to be ascribed to 
the final reality, to “the Absolute.” It was against this 
idealism that the so-called Personal Idealists (the adjective is 
important) reacted. So did the Pragmatists and the Ritsch- 


lians, but no common religious interest bound together the 
critics. On the problem of divine personality one of the most 


valuable contributions is to be found in Dr. Webb's Gifford 
Lectures, to which one would expect to see considerable 
attention paid in the present volume—were its author not 
Dr. Webb. His conclusion was that a doctrine which would 
not identify God with the Absolute made nonsense of religion, 

But it is not through his power of imparting historical 
knowledge alone that Dr. Webb will put his readers greatly 
in his debt. While the element of judgement upon the various 
movements of thought is not emphasized, is there. Dr. 
Webb is not a philosopher who bludgeons his students to 
make them think as he does ; but if they will take the trouble 
to listen to him he will enable them to discriminate and 
criticize and appraise not only with more knowledge, but 
also with a finer insight and a desire to eschew hasty and 


unfair judgements. J. Mozuny. 
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A. Glastonbury Romance 


A Glastonbury Romance. By John Cowper Powys. (Lane. 10/6., 
I rumnx Mr, Powys’s novel so fine that I am sorry that it 
must offend so many people. Some of this offence is, I am 
sure, unnecessary. Words are used, actions described which 
do not help the book’s theme, which will only keep away 
many people who will miss a fine and memorable experience, 

But let me say at once that Mr. Powys’s theme 
demands a frank and honest treatment of sexual experience, 
The book would be false and lop-sided without it. My 
difficulty is that I think that the book is false and lop-sided 
with it—in the degree to which Mr. Powys has given it to us, 
That is, Mr. Powys has not only given us Walpurgis Night 
scenes but his whole book is Walpurgis Night! There is 
scarcely a sane character among the lot—they are, most of 
them, sex-ridden to every degree of perversity. Dostoeffsky, 
Mr. Powys’s obvious master, also created for us, out of his own 
tortured heart and mind, «a world where madness often ruled, 
but beneath the inaptness there was the quiet confident 
serenity of the saint. 

There will be many who will call this book indecent. It is 
not indecent because Mr. Powys does not know how to be gay. 
Like Melisande he murmurs on every page of this immense 
volume “IT am not gay! No more than the author of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is he able to see the postures of his 
characters as merry at times and almost constantly comic, 
Let no one procure this book because he hopes for impro- 
prieties. Mr. Powys rivals a master of a Sunday School in 
his moral discipline. 

With all its solemnity, its sometimes childish realism, its 
witch-on-a-broomstick atmosphere, this is the most remarkable 
novel that has been published in England for a very long 
time. Some of it is disgusting, some of it dull, some of it 
repetitive. It has an astonishing creative zest. The custom 
of weary reviewers is to abuse the long novels that have 
recently been the fashion. But long novels are justified only 
if they can * endure to the end,” and if they can do that then 
it matters not whether they are long or no. A Glastonbury 
Romance for myselfat least, magnificently endures. I could not 
put it down. Some ofthe characters I loathed, some — earied 
me intensely. But they, one and all, live with theirown queer 
candle-coloured, faintly odorous vitality. One looks back and 
sees many of them scratching in a kind of celestial midden. 
But alive they are, and alive the book is from the first to last. 

But the book’s great and, I faney, enduring quality is its 


evocation of the English soil. I see that I am quoted on 
the book's dust-cover as having said something already 


about this. I have learnt, through bitter 
feel shy about dust-covers and Mr. Beresford’s opinion 
cheek by jowl with mine, that A Glastonbury Romance * is 
one of the greatest novels in the world, to be classed with 
Tolstoy's War and Peace.” does not make me any less shy. A 
Glastonbury Romance is not another War and Peace. Only 
harm is done to it by saying so. But this may be said 
that fess novelists of this century have been able to mak 
English ground so alive, eloquent and beautiful as Mr. 
does in this novel. 

His theme is the struggle in the soul of man for a vision 
of the Holy Grail and how in this struggle the soul plays 
its part. No sparrow can fall to the ground and that struggle 


experience, to 


Powys 


not be affected. Mr. Powys makes that battle more bestial 
than I think it in reality is, but his battle-ground is alive 


with the cries, the rolling drums, the snarling trumpets, the 
dying, groans, the indifferent splendour of the stars, the 


worms wriggling escape, the old walls and battlements, 
the river suddenly in flood—all the participants in the 


earlier conflicts. 1 think it would have made a finer, nobler 
book had he shown us even one victory — but at least nobility 
is here. 

Finally this is a work of splendid courage and honesty. 
Wolf Solent also had that quality. Mr. Powys is in all his 
work one of the men alive. He has here set 
down what he believes to be true and has said what he 
must say. His book is a religious poem celebrating the 
strength and remorseless beauty of Nature in her 
with man. England is the example of this theme. 

And, when the Walpurgis madness has died away, England 
Hucu Warrort 


most honest 


struggle 


remains, 
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Fiction 


By GrAvAM GREENE 


Little Friend. By Ernst Lothar. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Love on the Dole. By Walter Greenwood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Yet in My Flesh. By M.E. Mitchell. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Gentlemen—The Regiment. By Hugh Talbot. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Story of a Country Town. By E. W. Howe. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Curipnoop is life under a dictatorship, a condition of perpetual 
ignominy, irresponsibility and injustice. If a child could 
read the innumerable stories written by adults to express 
the beauty and fantasy of a child’s existence, it would feel, 
I imagine, the same exasperation as an Italian Liberal listening 
to a foreigner’s praise of Fascism. Even the titles would 
nfuriate with their false sentiment, their abysmal misunder- 
standing: Dream Days (but the dreams are of release), The 
Golden Age (when one is arbitrarily punished, even arbitrarily 
loved). But Little Friend is the truth : against the background 
of visits to grandparents, of examinations and lessons and 
children’s parties, the tragic drama of childhood is played, 
the attempt to understand what is happening, to cut through 
adult lies, which are not regarded as lies simply because they 
are spoken to a child, to piece together the scraps of conversa- 
tion, the hints through open doors, the clues on dressing-tables, 
to understand. Your whole future is threatened by these 
lowered voices, these consultations with solicitors, the quarrels 
in the neighbouring room, but you are told nothing, you are 
patted on the head and scolded, kissed and lied to and sent to 
bed. Herr Lothar has written the All Quiet of childhood, 
showing what is behind the official posted bulletins : ‘ X has 
been irritable.” “ X has been good.” ‘ X has gone to bed 
in tears.” 

The background of Little Friend is almost universally 
applicable ; the case is a more particular one.  Felicitas 
Tagman, aged 12, who feared “ everything direct, immediate, 
brutal,” hauled into the divorce court by her father to give 
evidence against her mother, had enough simple cunning and 
passionate love to fight the whispers, the decisions, the 
omniscience of grandparents. Her absent-minded governess 
gave her opportunities; between meals, between lessons, 
before tea parties she had to snatch the minutes for her 
fight to keep both parents, not to have to live alone with 
her mother, beautiful, sophisticated, adored, or alone with 
her father, a Jewish business man, simple, emotional with that 
faint taint of barter, which made him bid with presents and 
theatre tickets for the child’s affection. She feared everything 
brutal, but following Captain Hilta to his accommodation 
address in order that she might appeal to him to leave her 
mother alone, she found her mother with untidy hair and 
crumpled dress and shrill anger; she feared everything 
direct, but her father appealed to her suddenly in the theatre 
box during an interval, weeping with a fish sandwich in his 
hand. She was burdened with the spiritual responsibility 
of an adult without an adult’s freedom. Driven as far as suicide 
she won the fight as accidentally as her own life was saved, 
but she had lost all that was valuable in childhood (a certain 
trust, a certain freshness) in the fight. Beautifully translated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Muir, this novel has an air of permanence 
about it. 

Love on the Dole is a devastating picture of unemployment, 
of families tied together by the Means Test, of the old kept 
by the young and the young unable to marry ... or the 
young kept by the old, with no dole because the father has 
work, unable to leave home, unable to marry ... The 
irresponsible workings of State economy in each case has the 
same result: those who hate each other are tied together, 
and the unemployed man is barred from any relationship 
which in its tenderness or permanence can make existing 
a little more like living. Several novels have been written 
lately on unemployment with hatred as the driving force ; 
one has felt about them, as about so many War novels, that 
the occasion has made the novelist. But Love on the Dole 
is not a tract ; it is a novel beautifully constructed by a born 
novelist, written with hatred, but also with excitement and 
humour; one is amazed that the humour which created 
Mr. Price the pawnbroker, the chorus of old tippling women, 
Sam Grundy the bookmaker, could survive the horror of 
unemployment in Hanky Park. It is not humour of that 


a%rated quality, that blithe clerical optimism, which made 
Mr. Pett Ridge famous ; it is a despairing, a bitter humour, as 
when Mr. Greenwood writes of the women at the pawnbrokers : 

“Not only did Mr. Price own their and their family’s clothes, 
but, also, the family income as well. They could not have both 
at the same time. If they had the family income in their purses 
then Mr, Price had the family raiment and bedding ; if they had 
the family raiment and bedding then Mr. Price had the family 
income, This morning Mr. Price had the family income ...” 
The most tragic aspect of a tragic book is the thwarted 
relationship between young Hardcastle and Helen. For 
2 weck (a lucky bet had given them the money) they escaped 
from Salford to a village by the sea, dreamt of a cottage to let 
at two shillings a week, and returned to Hanky Park, to 
the street corner gossip, to the room shared with parents, to 
the knowledge that only employment could prevent their 
love becoming soured, embittered, non-existent. Mr. Green- 
wood writes with vivid clarity : a gesture, a turn of speech, 
a cough, and the whole man lives. Judged by the highest 
standard, this is an impressive, a deeply moving book. 

There is one very exciting moment in Miss Mitchell's in- 
telligent, rather groping novel. In a_ rescarch station in 
Wales a scientist has been experimenting on rats in an 
attempt to get rid of senescence. * I'll be damned. if I won't 
teach someone on this earth that it’s time that human beings 
stopped this stupid sitting down under decay and death.” 
He has arranged to continue the experiments secretly on his 
wife with her approval, when his withered sniggering assistant 
reports to him that two of the injected rats are behaving 
together unnaturally. This surely is suflicient theme for one 
short novel. Unfortunately Miss Mitchell's mind is too 
prodigal of ideas; they cross and recross; themes lapse 
before they have been properly worked out, and the general 
effect is obscurity. The action moves forward in jumps ; 
too much of the mental progress of the characters is left to 
the imagination ; but the novel is original, unhampered by 
literary conventions, written with a pleasant astringency. 

Gentlemen—the Regiment is an embarrassing book. What 
begins as a satire on some of the dead, traditions of the Army 
(the period is that of the Crimean War) develops into a school- 
boy’s daydream of Honour, Love, Back to the Wall, Tie 
Regiment. It is a little diflicult to be indignant with the 
old grossness and cruelty of regimental customs ; the past is 
not a subject for satire ; but it is still harder to sympathize 
with the naive emotionalism of what follows. It recalls 
school speech days (The School... Honour of... The 
School), housemasters’ perorations (The House . . . Honour 
of... The House), and it is a little difficult not to blush 
when Alastair Chappell broods : ** The Regiment disgraced—- 
‘The 137th comes first’... Family betrayed .. . Friend- 
ship ruined . . . and oh, Katherine ! Katherine!” Katherine 
is the most dreadful heroine I have ever encountered. She 
is whimsical, she is humane (** I love animals far too much to 
‘at their flesh ”’), she is poetic (“* How I love the hours when I 
sit at my attic window and dream’’), she is pure (** Why 
cannot we be just dear friends ? Why must men spoil every- 
thing with this passion ?”’). Her purity is responsible for a 
scene appalling in its indecency, its sentimentality, its fake 
religion, its emotional anaemia, when “she gives herself” 
to Alastair from pity after a religious service of her own 
invention in an old ruin (she calls it her Cathedral, where 
* They ” speak to her). If the scene had been satiri cally 
intended, it might have been admirable; it is the author's 
tenderness for this character, his sympathy with the type of 
purity which has its cake and eats it, that makes one under- 
stand, clearer than ever before, how right Lawrence was to 
publish Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

The Story of a Country Town, written in 1880, is an engaging 
example of Victorian simplicity. There are no characters, 
only humours. The Rev. Goode Shepherd, Mr. Theodore 
Meek, Jo Erring behave exactly as one would expect. Mr. 
Brand Whitlock in his introduction speaks of Howe’s “** bitter 
jrony and sarcasm” and gives the impression that Howe set 
himself to satirize the small prairie town and the pioneer 
spirit, but the general effect is nearer Cranford than Dodder. 
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Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial College of 
Science, University of London. 


7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


. + « Taises a vigorous protest against certain 
tendencies in contemporary science.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


** Professor Levy’s contribution to the study of 
these problems merits careful attention . . . the 
author handles them in vigorous and stimulating 
fashion . . . is an admirable piece of elementary 
exposition.” —NATURE. 


** Professor Levy whittles away the platform on 
which stand writers like Eddington and Jeans, 
Smuts and J. S. Haldane.” —SPECTATOR. 
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“ Sir Alexander's account of the Inquisition, that amazing 
institution for the suppression of religious heresy, is an 
excellent brief sketch for those without the inclination to 
read through Dr. H. C. Lea’s detailed volumes on the 
subject. It is nonsectarian and unbiased. 
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“His opening advice ought to be issued 

with the visa on the passport of every 

British visitor to the United States.” 
—Spectator. 
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by Professor L. JACKS 
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Spectator: “Dr. Jacks has such knowledge 
of the essential America that he can draw 
aside the veil of appearance which so often 
conceals it from the casual observer. This 
book will prove to the reader that the 
source of his insight is an unusual capacity 
to divest his mind of its cloak of Englishness 
and to see Americans, not as trans-Atlantic ° 
ducklings escaping from an English hen, but 
as a society of men that had created them- 
selves anew in a contingent of opportunity. 


“His book is one of the piers on the 
bridge of a better understanding.” 
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Current Literature 


H. M. STANLEY 
By A. J. A. Symons 

The Victorian Age stands now for something which is the 
opposite of romantic. \ But. Stanley was a man of action in 
days when action could be taken in the grand manner, and 
his exploits beggar romance. In youth he was cruelly treated. 
He ran away from a Welsh workhouse at the age of 15. 
Three years later, stranded in America without a penny, he 
was adopted by a kindly American called Stanley, and John 
Rowlands changed his name for the one under which he was 
to become famous. He fought (on both sides) in the American 
Civil War, and returned to England, weakened by disease and 
once more penniless. Thereafter he knocked about the world, 
now fighting in the American Navy, now acting as newspaper 
correspondent with various far-flung enterprises. It was in 
1871 that he got, and took, his chance. But the discovery of 
Livingstone in Tanganyika, magnificent achievement though 
it was, was received in England at first with incredulity and 
never with a due appreciation. Stanley, however, had found 
his field, and his subsequent achievements in it won more 
generous recognition ; though even to the last they seemed 
fated to leave an aftertaste of doubt and acrimony, and when 
he relieved Emin Pasha his injudicious comments on the 
conduct of officers left in charge of the doomed rear column 
aroused a storm of charges and counter-charges. The world 
lionized him, and with good reason; but when in the end, 
after a distinguished marriage and a less distinguished Par- 
liamentary career, he died, the Dean of Westminster success- 
fully objected to his burial in the Abbey. Stanley was in 
truth an extraordinary man. Proud, indomitable, reserved, 
completely master of himself and others, he nevertheless 
exploited throughout his life a confidence, a will to succeed, 
which was artificially induced rather than innate. For 
Stanley suffered from an inferiority complex, aggravated by 
a lack of humour ; and his career is therefore doubly remark- 
able. In Mr. Symons’ contribution to Messrs. Duckworth’s 
* Great Lives” series (2s.) that career is reviewed with 
an economy and precision which in no way detract from its 
dramatic quality. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS, 1641 to 1649 
By D.°A. Bigby 

It seems strange at first sight that France should have done 
little or nothing to help Charles I and his French consort 
against their rebellious subjects. But, as Miss Bigby explains 
in her very able monograph on Anglo-French Relations, 
1641 to 1649 (University of London Press, 6s.), France had her 
hands full with the Thirty Years’ War; furthermore, 
Henrietta Maria hated Richelieu and was none too favourable 
%o Mazarin, and Charles’s Court preferred a Spanish to a 
¥rench alliance. However, Miss Bigby’s close study of the 
French diplomatic correspondence has enabled her to show 
that Mazarin feared the Independents and tried to ally 
the Scots and the English Presbyterians against them and 
in support of the King. She publishes the hitherto unknown 
Treaty of Rueil made by Goring for Charles with Louis XIV 
on July 8rd, 1644, and she shows that in giving himself 
up to the Scots at Newark Charies acted on the advice and 
with the assistance of the French Ambassador. It proved 
to be a false move, for the Scots sold the King to the Parlia- 
ment. Charles might have saved himself if he had agreed to 
a Presbyterian Establishment, as his wife; his counsellors 
and Mazarin strongly advised. His refusal to abandon the 
Church of England cost him his throne and his life. Miss Bigby 
brings out the curious fact that throughout these troubled 
years the French Government was trying to obtain British 
and Irish recruits for its depleted armies. Her book throws 
new light on the Civil War period and deserves attention. 


BUCKLEBURY 
By Arthur L. Humphreys 

Some years ago Mr. Arthur 1. Humphreys produced a sub- 
stantial monograph on East Hendred, as an example of what 
a parish history should be. He has now done a similar 
service, on an even larger scale, for Bucklebury : a Berkshire 
Parish, the Home of Bolingbroke (published by the author at 
York Lodge, Reading, 63s.). This fine quarto, well printed 
on good paper and strongly bound in half vellum, runs to over 
600 pages, fifty of which are devoted to an index, and would 
seem to contain almost everything that is known about the 
place, including charters and deeds, much of the parish 
register, innumerable place-names, pedigrees, the surviving 
court rolls (mostly late), correspondence and local jottings. 
Bucklebury is one of the many happy little English villages 
that stand apart from the main stream of history. Its sole 
Slaim to notice is that for fourteen years (1701-—15) it was the 
home of that clever profligate, Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke who married Frances Winchcombe, heiress to the 
manor and a direct descendant of the sixteenth-century 
clothier known as “* Jack of Newbury.” St. John entertained 
his friends at Bucklebury and perhaps planted its famous oak 


avenue. But, having spent his wife’s money lavishly, he 
deserted her for other women and then went into exile alone, 
At her death in 1718 her nephew became heir to Bucklebury, 
and Bolingbroke, as he then was, is alleged to have vented his 
spite by felling much of the timber. Mr. Humphreys is to be 
congratulated on the thoroughness of his research for this 
imposing and instructive volume. 
OUT AND ABOUT 
By Archibald Marshall 

We think.of Mr. Archibald Marshall as the novelist who 
pictures the placid life of the country and the humourist who 
tells ** simple stories.” But Out and About : Random Remin- 
iscences (Murray, 10s. 6d.) is concerned with his experiences 
as a journalist, which began at Cambridge on the Granta 
with R. C. Lehmann, continued on the Daily News with the 
same brilliant and popular chief, and then led to a long con- 
nexion with the Daily Mail under the late Lord Northcliffe, 
who had the good sense to employ Mr. Marshall as a special 
correspondent both at home and abroad. Incidentally the 
author describes at length Lord Northcliffe’s courageous 
attempt to establish a weekly literary supplement to the 
Daily Mail, edited at first by Sir Edmund Gosse and then 
by Mr. Marshall. It was unprofitable for technical ‘reasons 
but it was most attractive while it lasted. Mr. Marshall's 
narrative is distinctly entertaining, for he has known many 
eminent people and has plenty of anecdotes to relate. But 
it may be doubted whether he has not said a great deal too 
much about one or two of his former friends who, he thinks, 
have in their own published reminiscences given a very wrong 
impression of episodes in which he and they were concerned. 
Mr. Marshall doubtless feels that the truth, as he sees it, 
should be stated, regardless of consequences. But such 
controversial matters seem out of place in an otherwise 
engaging book. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE ARMY, 1642-1904 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. S. Omond 

Before the Crimean War, the British Army was seldom 
popular and excited suspicion among the politicians. Such 
appears to be the lesson of Colonel J. S. Omond’s interesting 
review of the relations between the civil and military autho- 
rities, Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904 (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s, 6d.). In Stuart days Parliament 
feared a standing army which the Crown controlled, and even 
when in 1689 Parliament passed the first Mutiny Act, giving 
the King legal power for a limited period to maintain discipline 
in the force, it did not cease to be apprehensive. Throughout 
the eighteenth century the Army was starved in peace, so that 
every campaign in the French wars began badly and the 
Jacobite rising of 1745 found England almost defenceless 
until a few regiments were hurried back from Flanders. In 
the Gordon Riots of 1780-——to which the author inadvertently 
refers as the “ Wilkes riots London, which had no police, 
might have been looted and burnt had not George III called 
out the Guards. But Whig theorists continued to fulminate 
against every attempt to strengthen the Army and described 
the few existing coast defences as ‘* Seminaries for Praetorian 
bands.” Even in early Victorian days there were earnest. 
Radicals who thought that the militia or volunteers would 
suffice to repel any invader. After the Crimea the long 
delayed work of army reform was at last taken in hand, and 
the struggle between the Commander-in-Chief and the War 
Office for control is well summarized by Colonel Omond, who 
adds a brief note on the Haldane reorganization. His book 
is a useful sketch of a neglected subject, but it could be 
improved by revision of the earlier historical pages. 


CANADIEN: A STUDY OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS 
By Wilfrid Bovey 

Nearly a third of the population of Canada are of French 
descent and adhere firmly to their language, their faith and 
their traditions. The high interest and importance of 
this element in the Canadian people are explained in Mr. 
Wilfrid Bovey’s Canadien : A Study of the French Canadians 
(Dent, 10s. 6d.)—a most sympathetic and well-informed book, 
illustrated with many good photographs. Mr. Bovey 
describes the great province of Quebec, recalls its romantic 
history that began two centuries before Englishmen settled 
in Canada, and then deals with the French Canadians of 
today. He emphasizes their passion for education, guided 
by the Roman Church and expressed in great universities 
and an efficient school system. He touches briefly on 
politics, noting that French Liberal Quebee believes firmly 
in private enterprise. He disposes of the widespread belief 
that the French Canadian is backward by noting the growth 
of industry, especially pulp and paper, and the spread of 
modern methods of agriculture. Mr. Bovey thinks that 
Quebec has suffered far less from the depression than Western 
Canada because the French Canadians are more cautious and 
more solidly established on the land. The development of 
French Canadian literature and art is outlined; a hopeful 
effort to promote French films, as a revolt against Hollywood, 
deserves consideration. Mr. Bovey’s admirable book has 
one defect ; it lacks an index. 
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Travel | 
Travel in Sweden 


You may go all the way by sea from England to Gothenburg, 
or you may choose from a variety of routes across north 
Germany, which, once the ‘continent has. been reached, 
involve only a further brief water transit by train- ferry. 
In any case, it is best to: make Gothenburg the real starting 
point of your holiday. It-is not actually a very exciting 


town, because its buildings refleet more of the prosperity of 


the late nineteenth eentury than of its earlier fame, but you 
will find about it an atmosphere sufficiently foreign to whet 
your appetite for the delights to come. From ‘here you may 
go by train to Karlstad (for the Virmland district) or to 
Falun (for Dalecarlia), and so be plunged at once into the 
heart of romantic Sweden, or else you may proceed to 
Stockholm by way of the Géta Canal. If you can spare the 
time for it I strongly recommend this ‘amiable, meandering 
journey of three days. You will see the great lakes of Viinern 
and Viittern, and at the end of it you will have absorbed, 
almost unconsciously, so much that is essentially character- 
istic of the Swedish landscape—the curiously limpid quality 
of the air ; the stillness of the wooded hillsides ; blue distances, 
and the faint smell of wood smoke in the evenings—that 
coming at last to Stockholm you will recognize it as the 
capital of a country long familiar. This, moreover, is the 
best possible way of arriving ; across Lake Miilar you first 
catch sight of the Town Hall, which, however well it may be 
known to you from photographs -and eulogistic descriptions, 
will inevitably produce an unexpected shock of pleasure. 


The midsummer months are not the best time for exploring 
the social possibilities of the town, because many people are 


away then, but the traveller whose main objective it is to see _ 
something of the sights, enjoy something of the food and | 


observe something of the normal occupations and pleasures 
of the populace, wilf not be embarrassed by that. For 
sightseeing it is best to take your bearings from the Norrbro, 








Spend less money 
and enjoy your 
holidays more 
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Write to-day for free booklets to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 
Dept.M, 21 Coventry Street, London, W.1; The British and 
Northern Shipping Agency, 5 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, B.C.3; 


or leading travel agencies. 
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the bridge which connects the modern city with the “Staden,” 
a central\island’ where are situated the immense royal, palace 
and most of the other buildings that are historically interest. 
ing. Be sure, when you are at the Storkyrkan, to see the 
wood-carving of St. George and the Dragon, which is one of 
the finest pieces of mediaeval workmanship to be found any- 
where outside the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum. With regard 
to food, the best known restaurants are the Operakiilleran 
and the Grand Hotel. But it is worth remembering that in 
most of the large cafés you can be fairly sure of decent cooking, 
while much of your appetite will be devoted to experimenting 
with the almost limitless variations which the national hors 
@oeuvre has to offer. For observing the population at leisure, 
spend an evening at the Djurgarden ; there you may sit out 
under the trees and drink beer and listen to a band. If the 
weather is hot (and during the height of summer. it is liable 
to be very hot for short periods) you can make an easy escape 
to Saltsj6baden or one of the more primitive watering places 
along the coast, where you will find good bathing and good 
sailing. But once, before you leave Stockholm altogether, 
go up by lift to the Sédermalm terrace (Sédermalm is south 
of the ** Staden ”’) from which there is a fine view of the city 
and surrounding country. The contrast between new and 
old is curious, and you will be struck by the appearance of the 
modern * Tre Kronor” mill (an experiment in ‘* Functional- 
ism”) and the twin skyscrapers in the Kungs Gatan. But 
the Swedes have an exacting architectural conscience which 
has enabled them to transform the appearance of their capital 
without just turning it into an assortment of nondescript 
buildings. 


From Stockholm it is only a six-hour train journey to 
Falun and Riittvik. This latter is a small, pretty town on 
the shores of Lake Siljan, and a good touring centre for the 
whole province of Dalecarlia. There are lovely walks and 
lovely expeditions to be made (Vika and Torsing and Orniis 
must on no account be missed) and the restfulness of these 
wide, quiet meadows is a pleasant change after a few days of 
urban sightseeing. If you have time, you will want to go to 
the Fryken lakes (in Viirmland, to the south-west of Dale- 
carlia) as well, and if you are a devotee of Selma Lagerl6f, you 
will go there whether you have time or not. For this is * her” 
country ; almost every square mile of it has some association 
with her work and a motor drive through it is liable to assume 
the character of’a pilgrimage. I do not think myself that a 
motoring holiday in Sweden with your own car is strongly to 
be recommended, partly because so many of the roads are 
narrow and curly and partly because there is so much of the 
country that can be seen better by boat. But in Dalecarlia 
and Viirmland a ear is an undeniable advantage. 

Tf you are returning to Stockholm you should go from there 
to Visby, on the island of Gottland.. It retains more of its 
treasures and is more evocative of the past than almost any 
other town I know, and the Gottland landscape affords +ia 
gentle, lovely setting. ' There are some fine thirteenth-certury 
churches to look at and 10,000 feet. of wall round which to 
walk. You ean go by boat from Visby to Kalmar (on the 
mainland just opposite the island of Oland) and from there, if 
you ure returning home by the overland route, it is scarcely 
out of your way to take in the university town of Lund, which 
is very beautiful. On the whole, however, the extreme south 
and south-west, although it is pleasant enough, has less to 
recommend it than the country of the lakes farther north. 


Sweden has the advantage, from the point.of view of the 
man in search of a holiday, of being a relatively empty 
country. You will find travel there easy and pleasant. In 
the larger centres people are uniformly as helpful as possible 
to tourists, and if in small, out of the way places they should 
at first appear slightly hostile, you may be sure it is due to 
shyness and not to malevolence. It is a very clean country 
and there is nothing against travelling in the third class 
sleeping cars on a long journey, as for instance up to Abisko, 
in Lapland, which is the place people go to who want to see 
the midnight sun. Do not be surprised when train conductors 
refuse tips, although you may be sorry, because they do so 
much to deserve them. Tipping in Sweden, as everywhere 
else, is largely a matter of common sense combined with tact, 
but you will generally find the Scandinavians less extortionate 


than the Latins, ANTHONY GiSHFORD. 
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ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING 


(1) A Summer or Autumn Cruise 
(2) A Continental Tour 

(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain 
(4) A Motoring Holiday ? 


WHY NOT ASK FOR ADVICE 


FROM THE TRAVEL MANAGER 
OF ** THE SPECTATOR"? - - 


inquiries are treated in confidence. The more detailed requirements you 

ean give, as regards number in party, “3 and approximate cost of 

holiday, time of departure and so on, the easier will be the task of 

providing you with the necessary information. Please enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply. 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, “ THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C. I. 
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The Latest Invention 


to help the 


DEAF 


HEAR 


The New ‘ Micro-Midget”’ Fortiphone is 
the latest of a series of constantly improving 
inventions which have already enabled more 
than 20,000 Deaf to hear again. Now they 
hear conversation, music, plays, wireless, 
church services, birds singing, as if their 
natural hearing had been magically restored. 
It is the smallest hearing aid of high effh- 
ciency yet invented. All that is seen is this 
tiny earpiece-receiver, less than one-third of 
an ounce in weight, which fits the ear as 
neatly as the tip of your finger. ‘There is no 
headband, nothing to hold. ‘Though so tiny, 
it brings all sounds to the deaf in their true 
tones, free from discordance, from any angle. 


A FREE TEST 


of the New “ Micro-Midget ” Fortiphone can 
be obtained by calling at FORTIPHONE 
Ltd., Langham House (third floor), 
308 REGENT STREET, London, W.1, 
opposite the Polytechnic (Station, Oxford 
Circus). 


If unable to call 


Please write, "phone, or send this coupon 
for Illustrated Booklet and particulars of 
Home Trial Offer. Special attention is given 
to enquiries from overseas. 


SS ee 


POST THIS COUPON 


To FORTIPHONE LTD. (Dept. 17), 


Langham House, 308 Regent St., London, W. I. 


Please send Hlustrated Booklet describing the marvellous 
new Fortiphones, and particulars of Home Trial Offer. 
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Motoring 


ONE would suppose that everybody who owns a car 
today would as naturally and inevitably use it for 
touring as he does for the regular week-end outing and 
to increase the comforts and amenities of life in the 
country. It is so obviously the land-yacht; there are so 
many hundreds of places at home and abroad that, until 
the motor-car took its place in our lives, could only be 
visited by train and in comparative discomfort or in 
imagination through the pages of books; the whole 
business of using a car for the Grand Tour as well as for 
the daily round is so easy and agreeable, that nobody would 
guess how many of the thousands of cars one sees swarm- 
ing out on the highways between Friday and Monday 
never go outside the hundred-mile limit of their homes, 
never cross the Channel. Yet if I can judge by what I 
overhear, by what a scandalous number of my friends 
tell me and, above all, from the letters I receive weekly 
from strangers asking for safe counsel, by far the larger 
number of owners are of the most stay-at-home kind, 
waste most of the golden hours of their ownership. For 
touring, and especially touring abroad, may be likened 
to opera—it is the ultimate purpose of every good car, 
as opera is the ultimate ambition of every good singer. 

Perhaps it is the weather, perhaps the lifting of the 
financial clouds, perhaps a joyous blend of both that has 
brought me so large a number of letters during this month 
demanding information and advice that, to put it 
jlainly, we should have regarded as elementary even 
een the War. All sorts of people, from the obviously 
rich to the obviously poor, want to know all about it, 
where to go, how to be comfortable and what it costs, 
and it seems to me that with holiday-time close upon us 
some hints on how to be comfortable on the road at home 
and abroad may be of use. In spite of the lurid. stories 
of unpleasantly active politics on the Continent which one 
reads and the indisputable fall in the pound value, the 
salted motor-traveller goes placidly abroad, as before. 
During that month of August that was, financially, the 
worst and most critical for fifty years, over thirty cars 
were carried across the Channel every day by one com- 
pany alone. Things are a little easier now, more cars are 
being bought, old ones have been brought out of the 
seclusion into which the demands of the motor-tax and 
insurance companics drove them last year, and, as I find 
in my work, the call of the road is being more widely 
heard. Which is very much to the good. 

The main thing in motor-touring is not, as you might 
perhaps. imagine, sceing things themselves—countries, 
peoples, cities and unfamiliar matters—but to see them 
in comfort. In nothing one does for pleasure is comfort 
so essential as in motor-touring. You put up with hard 
lying here and there, when you must, eat or are compelled 
to refuse bad food, drive when you would sooner sleep, 
but only because and when you would otherwise miss 
something you want to see—a mountain, a people, a 
country or an inn where they keep a good or a famous 
cook. That is an accident of travel, not discomfort. 
Comfort means that you travel without a care, or in a 
state of mind as nearly as possible akin to it, and that 
you have always the means to avoid or assuage worry. 
Never, for example, be in a hurry. Never make out any 
but the sketchiest of time-tables, and always be ready 
to cancel them whole or in part. Never was Steven- 
son’s down-at-heels remark about the superiority of 
travel over arrival more apposite. It is nearly always 
the getting there that you remember afterwards with 
the greatest delight. Go very soberly, therefore, on your 
way to these and all other places, and be a slave to 
neither time nor milestone. 

The preliminarics of a motor-tour can be one of its 
most delightful phases ; the fitting-out, the planning, the 
ordering of everything with an eye to that peace of mind 
which is the true object of every escape from home by 





‘road. It is a thing that must be done thoroughly, and 


in the doing there is deep satisfaction, The car comes 
first because on its continued proper behaviour depends a 
good half of your comfort. You will know beforehand 
whether it stands in need of a general overhaul or not. 
A car in constant use, driven by a conscientious owner, 


—» 
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How to Tour in Comfort 


will probably be fit to undertake a five-thousand miles 
tour at home or abroad with not much more than a tool 
and kit inspection and a checking of spares. It is a 
matter of chance whether decarbonization and brake 
re-lining are necessary at that precise moment, but 
obviously it is better to do both at home, and unless you 
are certain that you can finish the tour without having 
to do these jobs, messy and irritating in one case, long 
and fairly expensive in the other, get them done before 
you start. If you are exploring Great Britain and 
Ireland you are in touch with supplies of all sorts at most 
times and what are termed running repairs, which I take 
to be easy ones, can be generally made by local mechanics, 
In France, Italy, Spain and Austria mechanics are born 
every minute and—particularly in France—a roadside 
breakdown is rarely too serious to keep you long delayed, 
There is always somebody, eflicient and obliging, to carry 
out any repair at any hour of the day or night, anywhere, 

Plainly, it is wise to have your engine looked over, 

ralves adjusted, ignition checked (do not forget that 
platinum points wear, and that yours may be thinning) 
and radiator and waterways scoured. With a modern car 
it is almost superfluous to carry any spares, but if you are 
for the high hills, such as the Alps and their like, take a 
set of alternative jets for the carburettor. Altitude, over 
4,000 feet at any rate, has the worst effects on carburation 
and if your engine is,a small one the effective power falls 
off very disagreeably at the most inconvenient moments. 
Further—a very old piece of advice, but essential in 1933 
—take your own engine oil and such tyre-spares as you 
are likely to need. Some brands of oil sold at home are te 
be found on the Continent, but by no means everywhere, 
and if you have room it is best to carry a supply. It is a 
misfortune that, at this stage of standardization, different 
types of tyres should be used on either side of the Channel. 
You should be able to get your own type in capitals and 
Jarge towns, but elsewhere you may very likely find that 
the local ‘“* stockistes ’’ stock nothing but the low-pressure, 
small diameter tyres that are now universally fitted to 
French cars. Be on the safe side. 

Take a careful look at your tool-kit. It may very well 
be that you have not touched a spanner for a year, except 
to remove a plug, to lift and replace the head or to adjust 
the brakes—and most of these have finger-nuts—but if 
you are going far from home be advised and start with a 
full range of set spanners, not the shifting sort, which are 
an abomination. There must be a spanner (I like the 
French word key better—it should be a key and not a 
pick-lock) for every nut on the car. It pays over and 
over again to collect a set and enjoy peace of mind and 
freedom from burred nut-heads. See that your jack is in 
working order, that you can get it into place under the 
rear axle without trouble and that it will lift the car high 
enough, quickly and without too much exertion on your 
part. A great many people who have bought cars during 
the past two years have never used a jack on them, It 
might happen that a most unpleasant surprise awaited you 
the first time you used it. Again, be sure. A wide block 
of wood is sometimes valued above silver on a main road, 

Finally, see to it that your luggage is properly disposed. 
If you are off for a month or more and you have no servant 
to deal with it there is nothing more detestable, at the end 
of a long and tiring day, than to have to dig out all or 
some of the heap in order to get at one piece. Keep all 
the ‘‘ Not Wanted on the Voyage” stuff where it can 
remain undisturbed, in the boot or on the grid, and have 
the case you need every night where it can be got at with- 
out upheaval. The ideal method is, of course, the modern 
built-in container (the Vauxhall had, perhaps still has, an 
admirable example of this, with two large suit-cases and 
one small one, at the side) but if your car is more than 
three years old the chances are that you must make shift 
with grid and strap and waterproof cover. Make proper 
shift, and start with your main luggage in long-distance 
trim, impervious to everything including washing. 
Leisure, reliability and absence of manual labour—these 
three make for real comfort on the open road. 


Joun PrioLeau. 
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ene ° od standard. Thus, for example, there was a time when the 
Finance—Public & Private _ value of the £ as expressed in U.S. currency was very little 

‘ more than 13s. Therefore, it will be seen that anyone 
Devaluation having to purchase anything from America priced in 


Tr is quite impossible at the moment to know what 
will be the final policy pursued by this country and by 
the United States with regard to the possible devaluation 
of their currencies, and in the case of America the difli- 
culty is the greater because just as her departure from 
gold at a moment when she owned the largest proportion 
of the world’s total gold holding was dictated by a 
policy of expediency rather than of necessity, so the 
same motives will no doubt govern any plan to devalue. 

From a good many quarters I have been asked to 
explain, in simple fashion, just what is meant by a 
country devaluing its currency. Does it mean, for 
example, that if the £ were to be devalued tomorrow 
a one pound note would be worth less to the holder, 
or, to put the same question in another way, would a 
balance at the bank of £100 be less by reason of the 
devaluation ? To be more precise, supposing the pound 
were devalued to the extent of 25 per cent. would the 
one pound note in purchasing power be only worth 
15s. and the balance of £100 in the bank only £75 7 

Before replying to that question it is necessary to 
raise one further point. At the present time we have 
only one real gold standard currency to measure by, 
namely, that of France, and for simplicity’s sake 
it may be well to assume that France remains on the 
gold standard and that we were stabilizing the £ to- 
morrow. This article has been written on June 23rd 
and the franc is quoted at about Irs, 86} to the £, which 
makes the value of the £, as measured in terms of gold, 
the equivalent of about 14s., whereas measured in U.S. 
dollars—America now being off the gold standard—the 
value of the £ is about 17s. 6d. What, then, would be 
the immediate position if the £ were devalued tomorrow 
on the basis of the current quotation of the French 
exchange ; In other words on the basis of about 14s. ? 

The reply is that. other things being equal, the purchasing 
power of the one pound note would not have changed in 
the least from the conditions prevailing on the previous 
day. In other words, and looking at the matter simply 
from the standpoint of the power of the £ in purchasing 
goods, the £ is already depreciated, only the depreciation 
fluctuates from day to day because at present there has 
been no definite devaluation and stabilization, 

PURCHASING POWER OF THE £. 

One important change, however, would take place at 
once. The price of gold in this country would coincidently 
be fixed at the new devaluation point.: At the present 
time the Bank of England holds nearly £200,000,000 in 
gold, and that total would at once be written up by about 
30 per cent. Consequently, the Note Issuing powers of 
the Bank would be increased, and if the man in the street 
happened to have £5 in gold he would find that its value 
was fixed at about 30 per cent. above that expressed in 
the paper currency. But that is no more than is ex- 
pressed by the fact that today he can obtain about 
29s..for every sovereign in his possession. 

I have now tried to express quite simply what might 
be the position on the day following devaluation, the 
jigures and percentages being. of course, purely fictitious. 
The reader, uowever, will probably want to know what 
would be the effect over a longer period of time. Would 
the pound note or the £100 deposit tend to diminish or 
increase in its purchasing power over goods as time pro- 
ceeded and would it mean that the £3 10s. received annu- 
ally in interest on the War Loan would tend to dwindle 
in its purchasing power ? 

Living. 

We are now entering upon the more complicated part 
of the problem of devaluation, but it is the most important 
part, and, therefore, I will try to carry the investigation 
a step further, and we may, perhaps, get a little daylight 
by seeing what actually took place when we departed 
from the gold standard in September, 1931. Immediately 
following that step there was a great slump in sterling, 
or in other words in the value of the £ as expressed in the 
currencies of other countries which were still on the gold 


CosT or 


dollars might have expected to have to pay more pounds 
than he would have done before we left the gold standard, 
As a consequence, there was a general fear that by 
reason of the large purchases we have to make abroad 
the cost of living would rise greatly and that the value 
of the £ as expressed in its command over goods 
would decline. So extensively was this view held that 
there was quite a rush to purchase the shares of Industrial 
concerns on the idea that prices of foodstuffs and, indeed, 
of almost all articles would rise in value, thereby in- 
creasing the profits of Industrial concerns. On the other 
hand, those who held what are known as “ fixed interest ” 
stocks, such as Consols, rushed to sell them on the ide: 
that their fixed interest would purchase fewer goods than 
before. 
Fant 1s Worip Prices. 

Neither of these anticipations was fulfilled. Prices 
did not rise and on the whole the cost of living following 
upon our departure from gold tended to deciine rather than 
to increase. The reason, however, was a peculiar one, 
It was not that conditions here improved but that — 
partly in connexion with the crisis in America—world 
prices, and especially the prices in some countries, fell 
so considerably as to offset the effect of the apparent 
decline in the purchasing power of the British pound as 
expressed in foreign currencies. Prices continued to fall, 
trade continued to slump and unemployment to increase, 
but those with fixed incomes or fixed wages found that 
their real incomes and their real wages, as expressed in 
purchasing power, did not decline. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that although we had departed from gold we 
had not actually devalued and stabilized the £ at a lower 
level. Consequentiy, for various reasons too numerous 
to set out at length here the value of the £ fluctuated 
materially and at times its value, as expressed in foreign 
currencies, rose considerably. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS. 

At the present time, however, there is a fairly general 
belief that prices of commodities are tending upwards 
and that as a consequence we may have seen the worst of 
trade depression. Now if and when the moment arrives 
when the £ is formally devalued and stabilized, ifthe new 
fixed point has been skilfully and wisely settled it will no 
longer be a case of violent variations in the value of the £ 
as expressed in foreign currencies. But whether the £ 
will vary in its purchasing power over goods must depend 
not merely upon jocal but upon world conditions, upon the 
‘ratios which have been determined upon of the world’s 
principal currencies, such, for example, as the pound, the 
franc and the dollar to one another and also upon world 
prices. If we were living in an ideal world or, shall I say, 
if we were completely international instead of national, 
the goal to be striven for would be first such stability in 
currencies as to minister to free international trade 
dealings, and second, to give to cach country equal 
advantage in price movements and the volume of trade. 
Inasmuch, however, as we are not living in an ideal 
world the danger is lest there should be an endeavour by 
any one of the nations to snatch the fullest advantage 
in the matter of new ratios of currencies, irrespective of 
any possible effect in disturbing the equilibrium of trade 
balances and crippling world trade as a whole. 

PossipLe Errects or DEvALUATION. 

If, therefore, for example, we were to find that the 
new ratio of the £ to the dollar meant that the £ was 
still at a discount compared with the U.S. and other 
currencies, and supposing also that world prices were 
higher, our imports of foodstuffs and raw materials 
would cost us more, and it is probable that there would 
be a rise in the cost of living here and that, in other 
words, our £ would have shrunk in value when expressed 
in purchasing power. Moreover, if I were to pass 
from mere conjectures to probabilities I should be 
inclined to say that if expectations of higher world 
prices and more active trade are fulfilled the chances 
favour the prospect of a devaluation of the £ being 

(Continued on page 966.) 
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HE chance to leave 

overcrowded streets 

for the seaside or for 
cool, green fields does not 
often come the way of 
these poor youngsters. 
Hence the happy smiles 
and wild excitement. 


There are multitudes of 
such girls and boys, and 
burdened mothers, who 
long for a sight of the sea 
or countryside. 


Carrying on an unceasing 
ministry amongst the 
poor, the Salvation Army 
sees the great need for a 
change of environment if 
only for a short time, and 
to its own Holiday Homes, 
and the homes of its 
friends, come hundreds 
of tired mothers and 
thousands of boysand girls. 


20/ pays for a week’s holiday | Gifts gratefully re- 
= for a mother and child. | ceived by General 
Higgins, 101, Queen 
O/ pays for a week’s holiday | Victoria Street, 

| ™ for a boy or girl. | London, E.C. 4. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Capital Subscribed and Frlly Paid ae aa Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ade are oe 3 : Yen 119,750,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tokyo 
(Marunouchi), Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded, 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


THE Farr, of HARRov By, Lr.CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
ITonorary Treasurer Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 























MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


of all ages and all grades 
are admitted into the 


Royal Earlswood Institution 
REDHILL - - SURREY 


There are a few vacancies for those requiring private apart- 
ments and special attendants: also for ordinary private patients 
from £110 per annum 

For the special training of children there are Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools, for Youths there are workshops under skilled masters, 
and for those past educable age suitable occupation is available, 
if desired. For all, there are indoor and outdoor recreations, 
games and amusements, and resident medical supervision. Holidays 
can be arranged at the Seaside Home belonging to the Institution. 

Meat, milk, eggs, poultry, and vegetables are supplied from 
the Institution Farm and Kitchen Garden of 130 acres. 

Improvable patients, for whom full fees cannot be paid, are 
admitted by a definite number of votes of the Subscribers, and 
part payment towards cost. Appiy te: 


Mr, H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


G.P.O. Box 163a,. "Phone: City 4697, 





ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - : - £3,780,192 
+ Rest or Reserve Fund - : - £3,780,926 
| Deposits - - ~ - - - £55,898,683 


| OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 











BANKING. 
} 
| A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
| West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
| Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W.1 
} 247 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
j General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGUT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D, 
| Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
} (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS.. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN MANY DIRECTIONS 
INTERESTING NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


THe annual general meeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., was 
held on June 28th at Magnet House, London, W.C. 

Sir Hugo Hirst, Bt. (the chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said : The dividend we propose is the same 
as last year, likewise the “carry forward.” The “stock” and 
*‘ work in progress”’ have been taken in the usual conservative 
manner, and the auditors have given us a clean bill of health, 
expressing particular satisfaction with the way our books are kept. 

The nett result is that we are £44,000 behind last year in our 
realized nett profit. While this setback is regrettable, we must 
consider ourselves very fortunate that it is not much greater, 
especially when we compare our position with that of the electrical 
companies in other parts of the world. In contrast with our 
srofit of a million, some of the leading companies abroad show 
aod of millions of pounds. So drastic a reversal of fortune 
shows that they havé experienced the full effect of world conditions. 
We in this country have suffered from these conditions mainly 
because they have imposed upon our Government Departments 
and public bodies the need for economy. In consequence, there 
has been a falling off in the orders received in our heavy engineering 
department. 

The full effect of this reduction has not yet been felt. It will hit 
us more severely in the current year than it did in the past twelve 
months, and although there are opportunities and signs of better- 
ment in various directions, we must face the prospect that they 
may not be reached in time to make up for the loss of business 
incurred through what i choose to call unwise economy. 

Important advances have been made in the development of 
switchgear, transformers, mercury are rectifiers and other plant 
required in the transmission and control of electric power. We 
have been particularly successful with mercury arc rectifiers : 
twelve of these, each of 1,500 k.w. capacity, are now operating 
satisfactorily on the London Electric Railways. Another set 
has been supplied to the L.M.S. Railway. 

We have given close attention to electrically-propelled ships. 
Two important vessels of the Furness Line—the ‘ Monarch of 
Bermuda’ and the ‘ Queen of Bermuda ’—referred to in my last 
year’s address, are now electrically equipped by the G.E.C., and 
are giving unqualified satisfaction. While I am not prepared to 
say that ships of all types should be electrically propelled, I am 
confident that this application of electricity will play a very 
prominent part the moment that shipbuilding revives. 

Success oF THE OsrRA Lamp. 

Important changes have also been taking place in our Lamp 
Works. The new electric discharge lamp—now called the Osira 
Lamp—to which I referred in my speech last year, has already 
proved a great success as we anticipated. It is certain to cause 
a revolution in street lighting and to find applications in other 
directions, although for the moment it is difficult to foretell how 
far or how soon it may replace the present standard filament 
Jamp in more general forms of illumination. The cheapening of 
electricity has encouraged the development of new methods of 
decorative and utilitarian lighting in the home, and for both the 
interior and exterior of buildings. Floodlighting is advancing 
in favour, and increasing attention is being given to the provision 
of ground illumination and flashing Neon beacons for acrodromes. 
Our Illuminating Engineering Department keeps us in line with all 
theso opportunities of fresh lighting business in the street, in the 
home and “in the air.” Although we have to put up with plenty 
of competition in our fight for supremacy in this field, we know 
that in the long run only those who have the fullest scientific 
and technical equipment can survive and eventually achieve 
success, 

I must not omit to mention the marked success achieved recently 
with the Osram Catkin Valve. This new production, which is an 
outstanding achievement of our research and engineering staff, 
transforms the valve from a fragile piece of glass into a finished 
unbreakable mechanical appliance. It has been universally 
welcomed as a most useful invention. 

As a result largely of the advent of the grid, electricity supply is 
being extended into rural areas for the benefit of farmers and rural 
dwellers and industries in general. Special problems are involved 
in the provision of suiteble electrical equipment for use on farms, 
and we have taken a leading part in designing and manufacturing 
motors and other appliances suitable for agricultural needs. As 
this phase of our business develops, which it is certain to do, it 
should bring increasingly profitable results. 

The recent discoveries of the neutron and positive electron, and 
of the heavy hydrogen atom, are to my mind of special significance. 
Who can tell what infiuence they may have on our future industrial 
system, when we remember the revolution wrought by the electron 
discovered so recently as 1897. Science never rests: its tireless 
exploration of new fields urges us to be continually on the qui vive. 

As I recount these achievements, I feel compelled to express 
once more thanks to all directors and managers and to all ranks of 
our army of workers for the loyal way in which everybody has done 
his best under difficult conditions. If the results are satisfactory, 
they are due to team work, of which we have every reason to be 
pr yud, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 964.) 


followed by some decrease in its purchasing power, 
a matter of serious consequence to those with limited 
fixed incomes but perhaps offset so far as the great 
mass of the community is concerned by more active 
trade and larger incomes to those engaged in commerce. 
Moreover, with more active trade and with the unem- 
ployment problem materially relieved the taxpayer 
in time should expect to find ‘his burden somewhat 
reduced. 


It must, however, be clearly understood that in 
endeavouring to offer some explanation, however feeble, 
of some of the possible effects of a devaluation in the £, 
I have dealt entirely with imaginary tacts and figures. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is generally believed in the City 
that a considerable period is likely to elapse before 
any devaluation is decided upon, and when we get 
nearer to the time it will be easier to define more clearly 
what may be its precise effects upon such matters as 
the future cost of living. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
Tue general attitude of financial and business circles in this 
country to the developments of the Economic Conference has 
been well expressed during the past week by the hesitant tone 
which has characterized some sections of the Stock Markets. 
A comparison of prices with a week ago will show that 
American securities and the shares of many concerns dealt in 
internationally—that is between London and New York— 
have risen considerably and commodity prices have also 
tended upwards. This has been due to the buoyancy of Wall 
Street, where President Roosevelt’s programme of inflation 
has caught on to the imagination of the public, with the 
result that speculation in Wall Street has increased and prices 
of commodities have risen on hopes of a trade revival. Indeed, 
in some directions trade has actually shown definite signs of 
improvement in America. On the other hand, some depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange, notably gilt-edged secu- 
rities, have been rather dull during part of the week, the 
reason being that President Roosev elt’s programme is regi arded 
with a certain amount of nervousness here where it had been 
hoped that by this time the Conference would have reached 
some agreement with regard to a temporary stabilization of 
the leading currencies. In other words, while America is 
intent upon a somewhat spectacular programme of raising 
prices through credit expansion, opinion here has favoured a 
more gradual improvement, based upon stable exchanges, 
leading to a revival in world confidence and a gradual rise 
in world prices. 
* * * * 


CONTINENTAL FACTORS. 


Something in the nature of a flight from currencies has also 
been occurring on the Continent, particularly with regard to 
the Dutch guilder, which has been heavily sold, and the Swiss 
franc too has been weak on fears of departure from gold 
parity. As these countries are still on the gold standard, the 
spot value of their currencies is held up to gold export points 
as at this point exchange dealers send gold, but the forward 
quotation of the guilder has been as much as 30 cents discount 
for three months ahead. The weakness of the guilder has been 
encouraged by Sir Henry Deterding’s espousal of the cause of 
the deflationists on the ground that it would assist Dutch 
trade, and a rise has occurred on the London. Stock Exchange 
in the shares of those Rubber companies operating in Java 
and Sumatra, whose costs have been comparing unfavourably 
with those of sterling companies since the departure of Great 
Britain from the gold standard, for a depreciation of Dutch 
currency would operate to redress the disability. 

A. W. W. 











TO STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTORS. 


A healthy investment list implies freed freedom from worry and anxiety ; 
It also implies that the capital is as safe as human contriving can 
make it, and that the income is good with promise of increase. 


Furthermore, the capital should be ——— sngrecinlion. In his 
own interest every investor should ‘A PRACTICAL 
hagl Rly La SYSTEM,” by W. J. CANTOPHER. Proehed by 


W. STRAKER LTD., Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (2nd edition, 5/3 post free.) 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a 
£41, ‘gage 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


SLIPPING 
THROUGH YOUR 


FINGERS 


If your savings are 
yielding less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money ! 


O you know that a Deposit 
made with the London Invest- 


ment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., earns 4% NETT, and can 
be made with absolute confidence, the major portion of the 


Company’s funds being well and carefully invested in 
Freehold and Leasehold Property in and around London? 
Depositors have first claim on the assets of the Company, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 

Invest your savings with 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. LTD., 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


Telephone: 


Metro. 0508. 


No commission. 


39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


Write TO-DAY for 
Leaflet “ P.” 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Cayétal woe aan on <a ane 
Reserve Fund ose eee eee eee ese 


Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter Be £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


description is transacted through the numerous 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY 


cET. ‘“ GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


. ~=-£4,500,000 
2) €2'475/000 
£2,000,000 


branches of the Bank 





FAST TO urea 


wine 4/9 Yano. 


A DRESS MADE FROM LIBERTY SILK HAS CHARM AND DISTINCTION. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 





THe TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List, In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLF. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE, “a : . BOAR, 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD., 








CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTROURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLT 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. — ae HOUSE. 
—REGE)} 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
- IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTIH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 





MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT Pi STERN. 

—STATION 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PKE., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND., 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL, 
—VICTORIA AND ATBERT, 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 








Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH “* ™ 


upholstery, books, etc. 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


pests that prey on clothes, 
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| IMPERIAL CANCER 
| RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
’ SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 


Hon, Treasurers 


| 

H 

{ hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
| subscriptions. 

| he Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 


in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
| 80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 
surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 
every scientific weapon available. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be raid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 























Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 
RAINWATER CISTERNS 
ix ~~ Good for 30 years. 


Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
Cisterns stand the frost. 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 


100 GALL. 39 /= with Tap. 


FROM IRONMONGERS., 
Write for List of SIZES. 


FROM 
S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 

















A POUND’S WORTH OF 
SUNSHINE 


does not mean much to you, but it means EVERYTHING 

to poor children who would never see green fields and 

growing wild flowers but for your charity. £1 will provide 

a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor London child. 

WILL YGU SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 

FOR THE 

CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 17 Buckingham St., Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 ? 


4 














Sead a Pesteatd fir Fico S 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 









smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 









Dept. S. 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 
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SPECTATOR. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 4o 
By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


will be published in our next issue.] 


No envelopes 
The name of the winner 
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ACROSS 5. Let in Shakespearean sense. 

1. Country in which human 6. Holy across the channel. 

seating accommodation 7. The safeguards of demo. 

should be plentiful. cracy. 
5. Father's bird for a horse's 8. Bewilder. 

joint. 14. Harcourt first imposed a tax 
9. Hugo (in L’Homme Qui on such revenue, 

Rit) thought this Saxon 16. Not the van. 

assembly was a sort of 17. Portion of a circle. 

policeman. 18. Dottiness in engraving. 
10. Melancthon called Luther 19. Accompaniment of stewed 
. the.this of Wittemberg. fruit. i 
11. First Latin part of will o° 20. 100 over birds, men afraid, 


et 


we oo tO 


the wisp. 


. Barbarous, factitious, word 


for presentation. 


. Building. 
. Frights. 

. Divisions. 
. 199 about a girl. 

. Flowers. 

. First name of a film star, 
. Beyond. 

. Pope Hal, R.A. (anag.). 

. And Taper. 

. Totters, 


potters, parasitic 


plants. 
DOWN 


. Not the time to set sail (two 
words). 

. German politician, 

. Doubters. 

. A wee this was a drink to 
Burns, 


SOLUTION 





or cigarettes. 


2. One of the nine. 
. Wear out. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 39 








NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 39 is Miss M. Jones, Hereford 
House, Ilfracombe. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000, DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collecticn. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





NTHROPOSOPHICAL SUMMER SCHOOL, Normal 
JA College, Bangor, N. Wales, September 4th— 15th, 1933. 
io draw together from different countries those wiio feel 
the need for a new and spiritual form of knowledge cap- 
able of effective application in the modern world.—-Full 


particulars from SECRETARY, Bangor Summer School, 35° 


Vark Road, N.W.1. 





NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

/ urgently needed for Women, Children, ind particu- 
arly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
giatefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY LNESON, 
Superintendent, LAST END MISSLON, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, EF. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for FREE BOOK, 
E “Dean... and | will.” — Brerisn ENStrrutEe on 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 4-8 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





} EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization, 





p" RE FRESH AIR and sunshine in abundance at any 

of the 22 North Wales Resorts, giving perfect rest 
and recreation. Splendid country for mountain climbing, 
hiking, golfing, fishing, motoring, sun bathing and lazing 
about. - Gay seaside towns ant serene country retreats. 
¥ree Guide with 100 views from Sec., N. Wales United 
Resorts Dept. 19, Bangor , Cheap Fares and Express 
Prains by L.M.S, , 





(WITZERLAND.— MADAME Recuer, LIS rue des 
Ss Eaux-Vives, Geneva, receives ladies and young 
virls as paying guests. Beautiful situation near lake. 
Moderate prices. References, 





. 0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there Is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. GROSVENOR House Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





as: GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
* Chairman, Lady Loch, FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls 
hoping for a week or more at the sea during the next 
few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
HON. TREASURER, Or MISS CANNEY, 73 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W,C, 1. 





SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. provides 
t Holidzys in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
from 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
pays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JouNn 
Kirk Horse, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 








MEETINGS 





WNHE MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE. 
FRIENDS Hovusk, Euston ROap, LONDON, N.W.1. 
ON WEDNESDAY, July 5th, 1938, at 8.0 p.m. 

DR. SHERWOOD EDDY 
(well-known writer and publicist). 
“WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM RUSSIA.” 

ADMISSION FREE, 


CRUISE 


to the exquisite splendour 
and rugged grandeur of the 


LANDS OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 






ARANDORA 


SES 
ET TSZH ror 20 DAYS 


To ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE 
& THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. From 30 GNS. 


EXTHA ror 13 pays 


To NORWEGIAN FJORDS & BERGEN 
From 20 GNS. 


To Norway and Northern Capitals 
August 19 20 Days From 31 Gns 


To Mediterranean 





September 13 22 Days From 40. Gns. 
October. 7 95 Days From 45 Gns. 
December 18 19 Days From 32 Gns. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower RegentStreet, London, S.W.} 
(Whitehall 2966). Head Office ; 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glassow C.2: 124 St. Vincent St and Principal Agents 





Cvs—299 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





TIRK BEC K COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science ard Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.— For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkheck College 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 








| AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351/2 

F.0., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, LC.S. TAXES. 
Revision Courses from June 26th. VERNON DAVIES, 
assisted by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 suecesses 
since 1927 














OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGES 
R (University of London). 
Principal; Muss E. C. Higeins, B.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 5th, 1933. The College prepares women 
students for the London Degrees in Science and Art. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
1934. For further particulars, apply to the SEcrETary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





MYRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEN. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted fi 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intends 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoner<, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING 


Civiland Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mechanics : 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER L. MELLANBY, D.Se., 
M.1.Mech.E. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
A.R.T.C., M.E.Mech.E 
Electrical Engineering : 


WiLLtaM KERR Ph.D., 


PROFESSOR STANLEY PARKER SMITH D.Se., 
M.L.E.E., A.M. Inst.C. FE. 
Mining Engineering : 





PROFESSOR ANDREW M. BRYAN, B.Se., MoLMin kg 
Chemical Engineering : 
Professor of Technical Chemistry: Wittiau M. 
CUMMING, D.Se., F.1.€., M.LChem.E., F.R.S.E. 
Complete courses of instruction are provided, qualify - 
ing for the Diploma and Associateship of the College 
and for the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 
Composition fee, not exceeding 25 guineas per annur, 
Session 1933 34 begins on Tuesday, September 10th, 
Calendar, by post, 3s., and Prospectus, gratix, may 
he obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Pablie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entranee, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Musie, 
Domestic Seience. Fees £120-£180 p.a 





1fT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS.— 
Ss Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ing ficlds.— For particulars, apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





YT. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
S Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships fo he 
awarded.—Application to the PRINcIPAL. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEN. 

Boarding School on medern publie school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excetlent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LuCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL.— Boys and Girls 8-18." Caters for 
> 


modern conditions. Max. inclusive tee, £52 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD. Founded by 
N Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 
\ Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Preparation’ for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
boys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Splendid health record. Ages 7} 
to 184. For Prospectus apply : GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
T.D., Headmaster. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Js your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

ALSTEAD PLACE 

near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

Cuas, SEYMOUK (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Partia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.- ~401 Strand, W.C, 2 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





8S. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed, or printed.— 
W.H.S. Typewriting Office (established 1912), 
Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1. 





UTHORS invited submit MSS. to Publishers of 35 
years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
publications yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
Advice free.—STOCKWELL, LTD. ,29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





q XPERT Typing by University Student. ‘Technical 
“. MSS. a speciality. 1s. per 1,000 words and carbon ; 
tree bonus.—STEVENS, 16 Severne Street, H. 1 





Me. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
pl work,—Miss Hanrver, 4 Taviton St. ,London,W.C.1. 





r YRICS set to music. 
4 Advice free.—Carrincton Briccs, Leven, Yorks. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
z SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not. vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted. — Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 
BENTLEY & Co. 153 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET 





THITSTABLE.—Charming house overlooking sea. 
W Bathe from Verandah. tent. = £50.—Apply 


B.M./B.C.G.X., Holborn. 














ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, ema Bldgs., High Holborn, 
C.2 


Estd. 1897, *Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 











Composers’ MSS revised, 









CANADA 


for the Holiday 
of Your 


Life ! 





Snamind. 


INDIAN DAYS at BANFF, 
Canadian Rockies. 


See the Red Indians at their Annual Pow-wow in 
the Canadian Rockies this Summer. Our grand seven 
weeks AC ROSS CANADA Tour leaves Liverpool 
July 28 by s.s. DUCHESS CF RICHMOND. Itinerary 
includes: Sikeese Falls, Chalet-Bungalow Camps in 
the Backwoods, the rolling Prairies, the Rockies, 
beautiful Banfi, Emerald Lake, The Great Divide, 
Lake Louise, Vancouver, Victoria, etc. This magnifi- 
cent five-weeks inland tour will take you sightseeing 
in comfort, through the Empire’s nearest Dominion. 
Atlantic crossing both ways by the smooth and 
picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway Route. 
New revised fare covering everything. 
Other Shorter Tours to Eastern Canada, leaving 
July to September. 
Call, or write to-day for Illustrated Tours Book, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.) London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 





MEDICAL 





UTO-INTOXICATION.—Constipation, | Dyspepsia- 
E Indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatisin, Colitis & all Sto, 
machic complaints.—Write re Prot. Metchnikoff’s food. 
New Research Company, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
H to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of Z’he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}%% for 6 ins sertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy ** BLAT- 

TIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the globe; exter- 

mination guaranteed. —F¥rom Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 

Stores, or Sole Makers, ow AR rg) 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., post free 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. | Specimens sent 
free. —HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





ALKER’S Se —— Turning. Suits, costumes, €e. 
Wi List free.—Dept, 8, 344 Greck Street, London,W.1 





GARDENING 





ENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
tains all your garden needs.—-Send for free copy.— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





” T BLOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Histezical associations from A.D. 1759. 











I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c¢. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Illé. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





ae tos ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms: ‘*Melcrest,”” Edinburgh, Tel. 207,501, 









—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Winter terms from 2! gns.  ’Phone 311: 


JASTBOURN 
B'é Facing sea. 
English chef. 





Ss LE F W. ta Hh Ff 
A delightful, restful holiday at the 
ROYAL MARINE HOT EL; COWES. 
The largest hotel in the famous yachting centre 
Room and Full Board 3} to 4} gns. per week. 
Magnificent verandahs, overlooking the Solent. 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Yachting, &c. 
Special Tariff Regatta Week. 





LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed). 

4 South aspect. Cent. Ex. Cuis. H. & C. water all 

bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. R. A. C. Tariff.—Miss 8. 
HENDRIE. ‘Tel.: 6485 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth: 
ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses HAL¥. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Gre. 
l Hydro, For health, comfort, and pleasure, 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 18s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








TORFOLK COAST.—Wonderful Sea and wonderful 
bi sand, Champagne Air at Overstrand.—Guide from 


SECRETARY, ¢/0 Monks Barn, Overstrand. 





EPRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for eae List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S sRE i RESHME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEorGE’s Hovusr, 193 Rea@ent 
STREET, W. 1 





NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
KS - situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey .-— Apply for 
list ‘*S.,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY RUST,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. Yor Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 





wees to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. or 
2 guineas weekly. 
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